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Fbitoriat, 


SUPERSTITION is never disarmed by 
logic but it is dethroned by culture; it is 
never disproved but it is always out- 
grown. 

Is there not a new religion which 
has been working through this genera- 
tion, aye, through this century, and 
which already has its nucleus of thought 
in every soul—of workers in every con- 
gregation? 

Our anxious conservative friends that 
were so pleased with Dr. Abbot’s paper 
in Philadelphia, must learn that what 
gives large philosophy gives large 
religion, that abounding science gives 
abounding grace, that a compelling 
truth is always and forever a saving 
gospel. 

Aas for the fame of kings. Weclip 
from a daily paper the following item 
indicative of degeneracy: ‘ Emperor 
William has authorized the establish- 
ment of a lottery, to be managed by a 
syndicate, for the purpose of raising the 
sum of 7,000,000 marks to clear a site 
on which to erect a monument to the 
late Emperor William.” : 


WE publish in our correspondence 
column a note from the chairman of the 
nominating committee at the Philadel- 
phia Conference. We did not in our 
editorial intend to criticise the action of 
the committee. The senior editor of 
Unity voted for the new by-law en- 
trusting to the Council’ the duty of ap- 
pointing the committees on Fellow- 
ship. We only condemn the officious 
haste of the new Council in removing 
from the Western Committee one who 


courtesy and convenience should be 
retained. The purpose was obvious. 
One member of this Council writes us 
that the Western Unitarian Conference 
“has surrendered every shred of any- 
thing like Unitarianism.” If this is so, 
we should like to know it authoritatively 
from some source. Does the Council 
of the National Conference, elected in 
such a careless manner as was the last 
one, have authority to decide the ques- 
tions? If so, let them make their de- 
cision known as soon as possible. 


SOUTAIEF, whose motto was, “I 
have achurch within myself,” is said 
by Leroy-Beaulieu in his great work 
on The Empire of the Czars and Rus- 
sians,” to have been the teacher and 
inspirer of Tolstoi. Notices of this 
book, whose author has sedulously 
studied every aspect of Russian life, 
imply that nowhere else can we gain 
so much light on the politics, religion 
and literature of this remarkable peo- 


ple. 


RATIONAL thinking on religious doc- 
trines is bearing very significant fruit in 
the Presbyterian churches. The spirit 
of the age has forced the war into 
Africa. The “ dark continent” of Cal- 
vinism is already designated as the great 
field for missionary indeavor. “ When 
Greek meet Greek, then comes the tug 
of war.” And since Presbyterians, 
backed by nearly all the rest of the 
world of orthodoxy, are now pouring 
hot shot into the Westminster Confes- 
sion, Unitarians may well enough with- 
draw from this warfare, and busy them- 
selves about their own proper and con- 
structive designs. | 


THE “ ARENA” is the stimulating 
name of a new Boston monthly edited 
by B. O. Flower. It is handsomely 
printed, and the first number, bearing 
the date of December, contains an 
admirable portrait of M. J. Savage, 
who appears also as the leading con- 
tributor, following whose article we 
find the names of Rabbi Schindler, W. 
H. H. Murray, Mary A. Livermore, 
Helen Campbell, N. P. Gilman, O. B. 
Frothingham, Dr. Bartol, and others. 
These names are sufficient evidence 
that the magazine is to stand for those 
who represent the picket line, the 
advance guard, who believe in free 
thinking, free discussion, free seeking 
concerning the questions of soul, which 
are the questions of morals and religion. 
The subscription price is $5 a year. 
The readers of Unity must be inter- 
ested in this new venture. 


Tue Chicago Institute for instruc- 
tion in morals and religion inaugurated 
Friday evening, November 22, the 
most important venture it has yet un- 
dertaken under most favorable and en- 
couraging circumstances. ‘The course 
of ten lectures on the Testimony of 
Science to Evolution, by specialists from 
the leading colleges of the country, was 
introduced by Prof. Claypole of Buchtel 
college. His subject was the “ Devel- 
opment and Destiny of the Earth.” 
Upward of three hundred persons were 
in attendance, including a large num- 
ber of teachers and representative citi- 
zens. Space prevents our giving any 
abstract of the lecture, but it was a 
brilliant recital of the scientific concep- 
tion of the career of our globe, out of 
the fire mists of the primitive nebulz 
through its various stages on to its an- 
ticipated death, as a cold globe, some 
millions of years ahead. He showed 
how science had contributed to the 
poetry of the world and illustrated the 


by all principles of xatural ex-officio, 


Claypole met many of our friends 
socially while in the city. On Saturday 
evening he gave a delightful conversa- 
tion to a private circle at the residence 
of Prof. and Mrs. Bastin, on the history 
of our Northern lakes. We commend 
Prof. Claypole to Unity Clubs and 
other circles who would like to have 
science popularized and evolution in- 
terpreted. 


It is the religion which evolution 
gives that finds its sanctions in the uni- 
versal experience of mankind, that takes 
its command from the moral behests of 
the race. It is based on law and not on 
miracle. It finds its revelation in the 
growing experience of humanity. This 
new religion is absolutely cosmopolitan. 
It buijds its church not out of any sect 
now existing, but it will come some day 
out of a beautiful combination of the 
brave and free hearts in many churches, 
those who care more for name than 
things, for life than for creeds. 


A THOUGHTFUL friend of Uniry has 
called our attention to an article on the 
Lucayan Indians, by Prof. W. K. 
Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, 
in the November number of the Pogz- 
lar Sctence Monthly. What a pathetic 
story is this record of the cruel annihila- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Bahama 
Islands by the immediate successors of 
Columbus. In the short space of twelve 
years “every soul of this population of 
more than forty thousand men, women 
and children had perished in a strange 
land, under the lash of the slave driver.” 
Can any one after reading this brief 
but eloquent sketch ever enjoy the 
hammock with as much complacency 
as before, knowing that it is the only 
contribution, both the thing and the 
word, to the modern world, which these 
people were allowed to make? Is it 
too late to. hope that Prof. Brooks’ 
suggestion of some kind of poetic resti- 
tution for this great wrong can be acted 
upon? It will take shorter time to love 
the aborigines of our Western plains 
out of existence than it will to shoot 
them out of existence. It is a pleasing 
prospect to our Chicago readers that 
Prof. Brooks, whe has displayed so 
much of the heart of Christ in this 
article, is to be heard in the course of 
Institute lectures in this city this winter, 
so auspiciously inaugurated by Prof. 
Claypole last week. Prof. Brooks’ 
subject will be “ Embryology and Evo- 


lution.” 


The Christian Union contains an 
interesting sketch of the University Ex- 
tension system in England. Twenty 
years ago there existed in several En- 
glish cities associations of ladies formed 
for the purpose of securing courses of 
lectures delivered by graduates of the 
Universities. ‘The success of these lec- 
tures led to the establishing of free 
evening courses for the benefit of the 
working classes and the clerks and em- 
ployes of business houses who were 
occupied during the day. The work 
gradually enlarged till in 1872 the Uni- 
versity authorities decided to try the 
experiment for two years of instituting 
lectures and classes in a limited number 
of towns, and of appointing examiners 
to test the work. The first subjects 
presented were English Literature, 
Physical Scienceand Political Economy. 
Instead of three classes there are now 
nearly sixty, and instead of eight hun- 
dred students there are upward of ten 
thousand. Literary and scientific so- 
cieties have been formed in every quar- 
ter of the United Kingdom among 
mechanics and young men and women 


truth by his own apt quotations. Prof. 


There is now a fairly complete system 
of instruction, covering three years of 
conseCutive regular study and attend- 
ance upon lectures and examinations. 
The University of Cambridge grants 
to students, who have continued in 
attendance not less than three years and 
passed the required examinations, the 
privilege of being admitted to the Uni- 
versity as men “ deemed to have already 
kept three of the terms required for any 
degree.” The movement in London 
is most encouraging. In 1887, under 
this system, there were eighty courses 
of lectures delivered with an average 
attendance of 4,193. No part of the 
city 1s without its center of university 
teaching, and in the poorer neighbor- 
hoods, like Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green, the fees are nominal. Experi- 
ence seems to show that the demand for 
higher education among those actively 
engaged in London, is already great 
and steadily on the increase. 

In our own country the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle has ac- 
complished much. One American uni- 
versity has taken the initiative in this 
endeavor to popularize knowledge withi- 
out sacrificing thoroughness. Will not 
others try the experiment? 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Let others recount the statistics of 
material prosperity and call for grati- 
tude for full corn cribs, commercial 
prosperity and national pre-eminence. 
This is well. But we are most glad to 
remember that Thanksgiving day, 
whatever its orizin may have been, has 
come to be pre-eminently the home 
day. So we would most think of the 
bounty grown in fireside gardens, the 
wealth gathered from domestic acres. 
We would give thanks for that more 
affluent bounty that causes tenderness 
to spring in mother-hearts and _protec- 
tion to grow in father’s tracks; but it is 
also well to remember that the home is 
not complete, it is scarcely safe until 
the endless chain of good will reaches 
round the globe. Reader, you are not 
doing your duty by your family until 
your heart is large enough to take in 
all God’s struggling children. That 
home is not a home that does not throb 
consciously with ideals and aspirations 
that transcends its own limits. That 
home is not a home whose inmates are 
such as Emerson describes as ‘“ triflers 
who are never out of conceit with 
petty comforts.” The home must 
reach out.if it is of itself to be home- 
like. ‘The prosperous gentleman who 
has “no time to give to politics,” for- 
sakes the wife and children who have 
a right to look to him for protection. 
He forgets that every saloon opens in- 
to his house and that his house opens 
to all corruption of council chamber 
and legislative hall. Every demagogue 
is digging a pitfall for his boy while 
he is enjoying himself at his whist or 
his novel. No man isa decent house- 
holder who is not a decent citizen. No 
one is a good father or husband who is 
not a patriot, and no man is a patriot 
who is not a citizen of the world, a 
lover of mankind. The boldest as 
well as the noblest generalization of 
Herbert Spencer is that which con- 
ceives of society at large as a great or- 
ganism with assimilating, distributing 
and sympathetic organs. His illustra- 
tion and demonstration of this organ- 
ism are among the most brilliant 
and noble portions of his writ- 
ing. Now it is possible to create a 
congestion in this body politic, to de- 
stroy the normal rhythm of the compli- 


engaged in the active work of life. 


cated and delicate mechanism, on the 
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boulevard as well as in the alley. A 
torpid, sluggish cell in the way of a 
swell stone-front may retard and dis- 
turb the circulation as much as a mal- 
formed, feverish cell in the way of a 
drinking saloon, a smoking den or an 
opium joint. It is hard to tell which is 
the hardest for this body politic to 
break up and re-absorb and re-dis- 
tribute, a drunken beggar, a complacent 
and bigoted church membery or a sel- 
fish millionaire. Each is poison in the 
system. The public pulse flutters. 
Society is sick on account of these. «= It 
is well to plead for homes, but we 
must remember we can have no decent 
homes without a decent religion. We 
can have no decent religion without a 
wholesome state, without the love of 
man and the love of truth supreme in 
the heart. He only is a home-maker 
who out of.a consecrated life can say, 
*« ‘The world is my country, and to do 
good is my religion.” ‘lhe fact that we 
have lots of comforts at home will not 
excuse us from some of the disagreeable 
tasks of life. Because you have so 
many things to doand so much to do 
with, is the very reason why God calls 
upon you more loudly than upon many 
others to help him “ set the solitary in 
families.” He demands of you to join 
in singing * Home, Sweet Home” in 
such a way that no_ heart shall feel 
homeless. 


OUTTLE-FISH THEOLOGY. 

There is a curious fish called the cut- 
tle-fish which secretes an inky fluid. 
W hen pursued by its enemies it throws 
out this fluid upon the water, making 
the waves around it so black that it es- 
capes observation. There are cuttle- 
fish in theology as well as in nature. 
When closely pursued by reason they 
make everything dark around them 
with the word ‘* mystery,” and take 
refuge in that. 

My attention has been called to the 
subject by some recent utterances that 
employ the device of the cuttle-fish. 
Says a learned bishop: “ Explain the 


germination of a grain of wheat 
and I will explain the’ Trinity. 
The one is no more mysterious 
than the other.” Says a_ popular 


preacher in regard to the doctrine of 
election: ** We may not know the rea- 
son of the Divine decree, but we may 
be sure that some good and sufficient 
reason is behind it, and we are willing 
to leave this with God.” Similar re- 
marks are made of the Vicarious Sacri- 
fice and Endless Punishment. “Mys- 
tery” is the last defence for every irra- 
tional doctrine that has vexed the _his- 
tory of human thought. 

That there are mysteries in the uni- 
verse and in religion, no wise man will 
deny. But the ones that are most in- 
sisted upon in religion are pure inven- 
tions, and itis simply preposterous to 
attribute them to the Infinite Intelli- 
gence. George Macdonald speaks of 
the “ evil phantasms of a theology that 
would explain all God’s doings by low 
conceptions—low I mean for humanity 
even—of right and law and _ justice; 
then only taking refuge in the fact of 
the incapacity of the human _ under- 
standing, when its own inventions are 
impugned as undivine.” | 

There is a difference between a fact 
of nature and a theological specula- 
tion. There is no analogy betweenthe 
germination of a grain of wheat and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The one 
we know to be a fact, the other we as 
surely know to be a fancy. We can 
go back to its origin. We can trace 
its progress in the history of theology. 
We can also trace its progress in the 
ecclesiastical authority backed by vio- 
lence which imposed upon it the human 
intellect. There is a difference between 
a mystery that transcends the intelli- 
gence and a doctrine that contradicts it. 
We do not object to the Trinity be- 
cause it is mysterious, but because it is 
absurd, and is incapable of any state- 
ment that mitigates its absurdity. We 
do not object to the Vicarious Sacri- 
fice because it is mysterious, but because 
it is immoral; it strikes at the founda- 
tions of all responsibility. We do not 


é. 


object to the Doctrine of Election be- 
cause it is mysterious, but because it 
is partial and unjust. We do not 
object to endless punishment because it 
is mysterious, but because it is diabolical. 
It is infernal. ‘These are our answers 
when we are invited to hoodwink our 
reason. These are the grounds upon 
which we reject these *“ mysteries.” 

Nothing that violates the principles 
of morality in us ever emanated from 
God. Take that thought into all your 
reading of the Bible; and you may at- 
tribute to the writers themselves and 
not to the Spirit of all Goodness, the 
assertions that He ordered cruel massa- 
cres, hardened the hearts of rulers, 
sent evil spirits to deceive, inspired the 
vindictive passages in the Psalms or in 
the book of Revelation. Morality in 
its essence is the same everywhere and 
always. God’s ways and _ thoughts 
may be higher than ours, but their 
moral quality must be the same. If he 
bids us forgive our enemies, he dare 
not punish his own forever. If he 
commands us not to kill, he. never or- 
dered wholesale destruction of human 
life in the past. 

In the essentials of religion there is 
no mystery, If Christ came to earth 
again, he would come to live over again 
the simple, pure life that he lived the 
first time. He would come saying, 
“On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets—Love to 
God, love to man.” ‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, 
do ye also even unto them.” He would 
come saying to those who apply one 
test and another to men to decide 
whether they are “ Christians,”—** Not 
he that calleth me Lord, Lord; but he 
that doeth the will of my [Father in 
heaven shall enter the kingdom.” 


MARION ]). SHUTTER. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

The actual Conference is over and its 
results are permeating our minds. Will 
it produce greater harmony? For what 
does the Conference stand? What will 
be the outcome of the woman’s move- 
ment? 

Two general reflections at once oc- 
cur, first, that the effect of so many 
Unitarians asssembled in council must 
tend to develope a more respectful feel- 
ing in Philadelphia towards our most 
dissenting sect from _ established 
churches, customs and creeds. Second, 
that it is evident that the ministers 
thought a great deal about the women. 
They seemed to be in the position of a 
father, who suddenly finds he has a 
grown-up daughter and does not know 
how to adapt himself to her. . She has 
been growing all the time, uncon- 
sciously to him, who has been absorbed 
in his own affairs. Her reverence for 
his character and ability has kept her 
silent, while her opinions have been 
forming, and when at last, able to take 
care of herself and to claim equality 
instead of auxiliariness, to coin a word, 
though always wishing to be helpful 
to all through the very capacity with 
which her parent has endowed her; 
she finds herself suddenly confronted 
with the old fable of the oak and the 


vine, applied concretely. 


Carrying out the image, she replies, 
that she does not wish to be any 
longer a parasitic growth, though she 
will always give of her luxuriance to 
beautify his strength. But her parent 
distrusts her and fears she will use her 
wealth in such ways as she in her youth 
pleases, without regard to his needs. 
She, pained, still replies: Having 
taught me,can you nottrustme? Your 
teachings were true, therefore can I 
never depart from them; yet the law of 
individual life requires me to apply 


them in mine own way. 


Then the parent proudly rejoiced in 
his daughter’s strength and bid_ her 
gather her own harvests, knowing that 
her filial love will replenish his barns. 


But again anxious, he begged her to} 


work alongside with him, even if the 
harvest were scantier. So the father and 
daughter cast lingering,loving glances 
at each other in Philadelphia, and the 
daughter, still grieved at the parental 


reluctance, offered to wait awhile be- 
fore she took a new name and did her 
own work for him and for herself. 

What most of the churches belong- 
ing to the daughter will do, is already 
evident; what others will do is not yet 
hardly known to themselves. They are 
most desirous to act rightly, but the law 
of association and the law of growth 
often conflict. That they can be har- 
monized in this case, seems _ practicable 
to those who have studied the new Con- 
stitution, which enables each church, if 
it chooses, to send every dollar of its 
funds, save the one-third of member- 
ship fees, direct and unappropriated to 
the American Unitarian Association, 
without even going through the All- 
ance treasury,.which could not be done 
under the Auxiliary Constitution. 

Mrs. Andrews has plainly stated the 
above in her letter to the Christian 
Register of November 14. 

‘The desire for union is more intense 
than is realized, possibly, by those who 
do not care for any change. This de- 
sire has led those who feel it to propose 
amendments, sincerely believed in by 
all, which it is hoped will be of good 
in forming a National Union of Unita- 
rian women. 

Speaking of a union suggests the 
query, whether or not the Conference 
were cordial, not in its public utterances, 
but in its parlor, dining-room and ele- 
vator opportunities. Did we all speak 
to every one else just because we were 
Unitarians, or did we wait. to be intro- 
duced? ‘There was a great deal of 
waiting, but on the other hand, there 
was an absence of carping criticism, of 
fault-finding with others’ personalities 
or of reproach, because one thought 
thus and thus. Each felt that her neigh- 
bor was honest and kind, and any: one 
who cared for womanhood must have 
been convinced, that if we had not yet 
learned to be consecutive and logical, 
we had yet learned the greater lesson 
of differing in amity. 

W ould that I had space to tell of the 
dignity, fairness and patience of Mrs. 
Andrews, as presiding officer; of the 
bravery and eloquence of Mrs. Ames; 
of the clearness and conciseness, the 
kindness and calmness of manner of 
Mrs. Williams, as she explained the 
constitution with its amendments and 
answered questions; of the star-lit 
beauty of Mrs, Leontrd’s face and the 
broad truthfulness and religious zeal of 
her essay. 

The strongest impression made by 
that part of the Conference, not de- 
fined as auxiliary, was its broad theism 
and its absence from sectarian technic- 
ality. Dr. Abbot’s scientific statement 
that God is; Mr. Jones’ fiery glow for 
faith in thespiritual commonwealth; and 
Mr. Calthrop’s genealogy of the human 
soul, made us know that life was worth 
living. Mr. Curtis’s utterances, shining 
as crystals and deep and true as the laws 
of crystalization, which govern their 
formation, proved that when a cultured 
layman speaks for religion he can do it 
with an authority and persuasiveness, a 
sincerity and graciousness of personality 
which may outweigh clerical fervor. 

And so the gift of the Conference to 
its members and its audiences was an 
increased desire in our waxing and 
waning inspiration to give glad tribute 
of gratitude to God; to work for hu- 
man brotherhood and to follow the 
spirit of Christ’s teachings, with due 
reverence also for other teachings. 

The women must wait till later in the 
winter before the consensus of the 
churches is decided. The Auxiliary in 
and near Boston has held various meet- 
ings, listening to reports from delegates 
and discussing the future. The minis- 
ters have preached sermons on the Con- 
ference, contributions have been given 
for Japan, the Meadville Professorship, 


which is to be honored with the name of 


Dr. Clarke and for the hundred thous- 
and dollar fund of the A. U. A. 

The A. U. A. has had its monthly 
meeting and has impartially distributed 
its funds, which never are sufficient, 
East and West, and rejoices that Har- 
lem is next door neighbor to Japan. 

K. G, W. 


Gontrikuted and Selected, 


OF THE PHILOSOPHIO IDEA OF Gop, 


In studying the history of the incep. 
tion and growth of the idea of God, it 
seems pretty clear that the’ primal 
thought of God arose from a conscious. 
ness of, and a greater or less sense of 
dependence upon, some force or forces 
external to man. 
knew but little of this universe of ours, 
Consequently the primeval conception 
of God was of that character which to 
us, appears low, crude, and exceedingly 
childish. But as man’s experience and 
knowledge of the universe increased, 
his conceptions of Deity grew in like 
proportion. And so we see man rising 
from the worship of frost, wind, air, 
cloud, water, fire, sun, ancestors, ete., 
up to the worship of a more or less 
human Father-God, who dwells in some 
far-off sphere of space, from whence He 
rules the world and metes out rewards 
and punishments according to the deeds 
and merits of individual man and indi- 
vidual races of men. 

From ancestor worship to monothe- 
ism is a long step, and it took the world 
many thousands of years to make it. 
There are many things that might be 


cited as being instrumental in leading 


the world—or portions of it, rather—up 
to monotheism; but it seems probable 
that the chief cause of this result may be 
found ina growing sense of the existence 
of law and order in the universe. It was, 
in other words, a final recognition of 
the fact that law pervades the world of 
phenomena, and that some unseen being 
must have created these laws. Conse- 
quently it is natural that worship should 
be transferred from phenomena to Him 
who made these laws and controls their 
action, 

Thus it seems reasonable to claim 
that the sense of dependence upon 
something outside of ourselves is the 
general cause of not only _ primal 
polytheism, but of modern monotheism 
as well; and that the great stride from 
polytheism to monotheism is the result 
of a deeper, broader and higher knowl- 
edge of the force or forces external to 
ourselves, upon which they felt, and we 
feel, a sense of dependence and certain 
relationships. In other words, science 
was, and is, the power behind the evo- 


| lution of man’s éztellectual conception 


of Deity. As man has grown into a 
truer apprehension of universal phe- 
nomena, in like proportion have his con- 
ceptions or ideas of God grown in 
depth, breadth and height. All phe- 
nomena are regarded to-day as mani- 


festations of an infinite complexity of 


forces, all of which must be reducible 
to a Unit Force in the ultimate. And 
so has arisen the latest conception of 
God as immanent and all-pervading—a 
view which makes him the life and soul 
of the universe in some such sense as 
psychic force or life is the soul of these 
bodies of ours. This is a conception of 
God as psychical, and as “a being with 
whom the human soul in the deepest 
sense has kinship.” The Infinite and 
finite must, then, be allied by ties that 
certainly are no less real than exist 
between the human parent and child. 

But there is another side to this 
question. 

The Idea of God based upon the 
intellectual standpoint alone comes far 
short of being adequate or all-embrac- 


ing. There is a philosophy of the soul. 


as well as of the intellect. 

Systems of philosophy are, after all, 
in the highest sense, much too lifeless. 
A sense arises within us, occasionally at 
least, of something lacking, and of an 
inconsistency somewhere with _ that 
which we, vaguely, it may be, appre- 
hend as somehow existing just beyond 
our mental grasp. Above the moun- 
tain of intellect rises a higher peak that 
is called soul; and the light and glory 
that kisses it is too bright and effulgent 
for human eyes, and defies the analysis 
of the human intellect, There is, in 
some souls at least, such a degree of 
sensitiveness to divine impulses as to 
enable the mind to “ rend the thin rind 
of the visible and finite, and come out 
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into eternity, and inspire and expire its 
air.’ The largest conception or idea 
of God cannot be reduced to words, 
and will not be put into a system of phi- 
losophy, however cunningly devised or 
ingeniously arranged, At best they are 
but suggestive in relation to realties. 
And so we may well sympathize with 
those who find in Emerson, for instance, 
more that satisfies a real, inner hunger 
than in all the schools of philosophy 
extant. The soul sometimes rises to 
that consciousness of itself where it 
recognizes its kinship and responds to 
the great Over-soul; and by so doing 
knows that which to the _ intellect 
merely is * unknowable.” 

Note here that no disparagement of 
the intellect is meant. We _ need, the 
world needs, the philosopher, the 
scientist, the historian; but we and it 
need the poet also. The masculine in- 
tellect is needed no more than is the 
feminine sentiment. The world of 
humanity will be best served, and the 
unity of purpose .and design, as mani- 
fested in the universe, will be nearer 
complete when they walk side by side; 
when the intellect, re-enforced by the 
demonstrated facts of the universe, shall 
be a guide to sentiment; and sentiment, 
with a keener sensitiveness to the ideal 
realities that lie beyond, shall, like the 
“ever womanly soul” of Margaret, 
lead the way. There will then be a 
truer balancing of the intellect and the 
soul, and each will have its due activity. 

Now, in the light of physical science, 
it seems legitimate to claim that all our 
senses, both physical and _ spiritual, 
come about as the result of the opera- 
tion of realities external to the forming 
organism. The first result is a subjective 
feeling ; and feeling, in due process of 
time, results in sense organs; and then 
follows sensation and consciousness in 
orderly sequence. Thus we come to 
know the reality of the objectivity of 
our environment. The fact that we 
have sight is correlative proof of the 
objective existence of the sun; and so, 
in accordance with this law, if only one 
individual in the whole world of organ- 
isms could see, it would be an undeni- 
able proof of the existence of the sun. 
Consciousness then is the direct se- 
guence of a real, creative environment. 

When, therefore, we see a man stand 
forth, and, with fervid awe and trans 
parent sincerity, say: / now that there 
is a God, and that He is a being of In- 
finite Truth, Infinite Righteousness and 
Infinite Love; by the analogies of even 
physical law we have no right to ques- 
tion the reality of an adequate objective 
fact or force that environs such a man 
and creates in him a correlative sense or 
consciousness. As well might a man 
who is, and always has been blind, 
claim that his more fortunate neighbor 
is subject to the delusive fancies of an 
unbalanced mind when he, unlike him- 
self, has come to an artistic apprehen- 
sion of the harmony and soul of colors. 
The man with two well-developed 
eyes, and a sensitive sense to the beau- 
ties of color, may fail in the attempt to 
give expression to what he really appre- 
hends. It does not follow, however, 
that there is no such fact as color. It 
proves, rather, that colors are an objec- 
tive fact, and that their harmonies 
create in him a subjective consciousness 
that transcends his power of communi- 
cation. 

Feeling, then, is the first manifesta- 
tion of response to that creative fact 
external to man which finally results in 
a greater or less consciousness of dove. 
And history, science, philosophy and 
poetry join in the declaration that of all 
the forces in the universe, love is the 
greatest, most powerful and most per- 
sistent, The deeper and more far-reach- 


ing our knowledge of the universe, the 


more clearly appears this fact. And so, 
God must be nothing less than Love. 
Two simple illustrations of this 
thought. A few days since I saw, ly- 
ing in its mother’s lap, an innocent, 
guileless babe. The mother was pour- 
ing down upon it, as only a mother can, 
that which we call love. It streamed 
from her eyes; every muscle of her 
face struggled to express it; cooing 


words were seized upon to convey to 
her babe the soul that is inherent in her 
being; the hands were summoned to 
tell the tale. But all of these failed. 
Failed, did I say? Yes, failed to con- 
vey to her child’s comprehension all 
that a mother’s love means. But—and 
this is the point—it did not fail to 
awaken a feeling within the inner 
being of the babe, for it smiled and 
cooed in response, and nestled content- 
edly and trustingly within the protect- 
ing arms of a God-like love. This 
love was an objective, creative fact out- 
side and independent of the child, 
under the persistent touch and pressure 
of which there shall be evolved the per- 
fect subjective sense and consciousness. 
Just now it cannot name, much less ex- 
plain or realize this love that environs 
it; in fact it is hardly conscious of it. 
But it feeds it, and the sense and con- 
sciousness are sure to follow. 

Another picture, taken from a point 
lower down the scale. In a recent call 
upon a gentleman of high intellectual 
culture and exquisite sensibilities, I 
noticed that, as he sat and talked, a lit- 
tle dog had contentedly taken possession 
of his lap. After a while, and in order 
to emphasize a point in our conversa- 
tion—which happened to be on this 
very topic—this gentleman inquired, 
“Are you fond of dogs?” To my 
reply he said, “ Well, here is a little 
fellow that seems much attached to me. 
He knows that I love him, and I know 
that he loves me. He feels perfectly 
at home here, and nestles in my lap with 
a perfect trust and contentment. When 
I go away and leave him he invariably 
lies with his nose to the crack of the 
door until my return. //e knows me, 
and I know him.” 

As I have thought of these two pic- 
tures of real life, and pondered upon 
the lessons to be derived, I have said to 
myself: Here is the wholestory. This 
is the true philosophic idea of God. Is 
not love a demonstration of God, and, 
also, the shortest road by which we are 
to reach. Him? “Love is real. Its 
beauty is, therefore, existent, not simply 
imaginary.” ‘ His form cannot be seen, 
no one perceives Him with the eye. 
Those who through the heart know 
Him thus abiding in the heart, become 


immortal.” 
C. T. STOCKWELL. 


ED 


A PARABLE ON PROPERTY. 


You ask, O Theanor, said Amphit- 
ryon, that I should go forth from this 
palace with my wife and children, and 
that you and your family may enter 
and possess it. The same request has 
been often made to me before by num- 
bers of persons. Now I also think that 
I and my wife ought to go forth from 
the house and work all day in the fields 


and lie at night under some thicket, but 


I am waiting where I am, only until 
some god shall point out to me which 
among all these applicants, yourself or 
some other, is the rightful claimant.— 
Emerson. 

Tue possibility for man of a moral 
life, lies in the fact that there is in him 
a universal nature, a self which tran- 
scends all particular experiences. * * 
Morality, or the moral life, may be de- 
scribed as the renunciation of the pri- 
vate or exclusive self and the identifi- 
cation of our life with an ever widen- 
ing sphere of spiritual life beyond us.— 
Fohn Caird, D. D. 

THE presence of a body of well-in- 
structed men, who have not to labor for 
their daily bread, is important to a de- 
gree which cannot be over-estimated: 
as all high intellectual work is carried 
on by them, and on such work, material 
progress of all kinds mainly depends, 
not to mention other and higher ad- 
vantages.— Charles Darwin. 


Ir is not the formal duty of worship, 
or the sitting still, that keeps the holy 
rest of sabbath; but whosever doth most 
according to charity, whether he works 
or works not, he breaks the holy sab- 
bath least.— fohn Milton. 

Goon, better, best, is the motto shin- 
ing out on the countenance of the age. 


— Union Signal. 


_- — 


Gorrespondence, 


Messrs. Epirors or Unity: I am 
in accord with nearly all that Unity 
has to say, both editorially and by cor- 
respondent, in its last issue, (Nov. 16), 
of the Conference at Philadelphia. But 
will you let me explain how it hap- 
pened that no nomination of Commit- 
tee on Fellowship came from the nom- 
inating committee of the Conference? 

The attention of the Committee was 
called to the fact that the constitution 
of the Conference expressly names the 
officers which it shall elect at each 
meeting, and that a Committee on 
Fellowship is not among them. The 
opinion was expressed by a member of 
the Committee, of years and experience, 
and of the legal profession, that it 
would be, and had been in past elec- 
tions, extra-constitutional to choose such 
a committee, and that the constitution 
could not be amended (or transcended) 
to this extent dy resolution, the method 
and authority by which the Committee 
on Fellowship was originally consti- 
tuted. 

The suggestion of a by-law author- 
izing the council to appoint a Commit- 
tee on Fellowship, came from the same 
source as the opinion above mentioned, 
as away by which such a committee 
might be had, and might be selected 
with more deliberation than seemed 
possible to the nominating committee 
in its inevitably too brief and broken 
session. If the selection of persons for 
the Committee on Fellowship was, as 
a matter of fact, made by the council 
with even less deliberation than the 
Committee on Nominations could have 
given to it, that should not be charged 
to the latter body as its fault, since it 
was not contemplated by it as_neces- 
sary or likely to occur, E. B..W. 


DraAR Unitry:—Your issues of No 
vember 16 and 23 have acted on me as 
a bugle call does on a soldier, i. e., in-. 
spiring him with greater ardor for his 
cause and arousing him to action, inas- 
much as there is a suggestion in both 
numbers that a time does come when 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue and 
that it is some times justifiable to “carry 
the war into Africa.” The action of 
the Philadelphia Conference in ignor- 
ing’ the Western Conference, it seems 
to me, must have the same effect on a 
great many Unitarians, both East and 
West, that the firing on Fort Sumter had 
on a large number of hitherto pacific 
and unwarlike men during the late 
Civil War, rousing them from their 
contented apathy, and warning them 
that the methods of conciliation and 
forbearance having utterly failed, even 
to hold their own they must shoulder a 
musket and “ stand up to be counted” 
as one more defender of Freedom—it 
being this time Freedom of Thought 
in church organization—the question 
being, as we all know, whether the 
encouraging or countenancing of free, 
untrammeled thought, (theologically 
speaking), in its members, will decrease, 
endanger or destroy the spiritual life, 
or lower the spiritual plane of such an 
organization. And is it not time, dear 
Uniry, that we laymen and laywomen 
began to recognize our individual re- 
sponsibility in this matter, awake from 
our lethargy and enroll ourselves for 
active service in the ranks, thus encour- 
aging our brave leaders in their holy 
endeavor for the cause we claim to be 
our own? Can we who are so fully 
alive to the great and far-reaching min- 
istrations of the churches united under 
the name of the Western Conference, 
afford to stand listlessly by and see its 
unsullied banner trailed in the dust by 
sacrelegious hands—for sacrelegious I 
must consider any hands, be they those 
of a society or of an individual, that 
seek to degrade by wilful slight or 
implied contempt, any action, single or 
concerted, tending toward the further 
and continued development of Truth 
and Righteousness in the world, which, 
even its enemies will concede, is the aim 
and object of the Western Conference. 


Just one word more before my martial 


spirit quiets down into the long firm 
stride that betokens the strength and 
determination necessary for a_ hard 
march. There are so many of us who 
are heartily in sympathy with the cause, 
and who resent all slights thrown upon 
it, who yet fail to “stand in line” and 


| make an outward manifestation of our 


sympathy, forgetting that every volun- 
teer counts one, and that every captain 
enters with so much more confidence 
and vigor into the campaign when he 
knows that behind him marches, in even 
step, a full company of loyal, earnest, 
whole-hearted soldiers. The privates, 
not the officers, make the strength of 
armies, and so I say, laymen and lay- 
women, East and West, declare your 
convictions, be they for one side or the 
other, and “stand up and be counted,” 
as very willingly will I, being 
ONE OF THEM. 


Epriror oF Unity: I am glad to 
learn that the subject of establishing a 
Unitarian Church in Tokio, Japan, is 
being considered by the denomination. 
We have had some Japanese gentlemen 
attending our church and Sunday- 


school. They became deeply interested 
in our religion and_ unhesitatingly 
asserted that if the upper classes in 


Japan could have it presented to them, 
it would find great favor, and be 
accepted as the religion of right living, 
the religion of common sense. The 
educated classes of Japan cannot ac- 
cept supernaturalism, but the simple pre- 
cepts taught by Jesus find ready ac- 
ceptance with a people who have al- 
ready largely realized in their common 
life the beautiful spirit of the Golden 
Rule. My Japanese correspondent in- 
forms me that he has heard that Mr. 
Knapp will soon establish the first Uni- 
tarian Church in Japan, adding further 
that it is his belief that Unitarianism is 
likely to be adopted by the higher 
classes. There never was a better field 
for our denomination, and the harvest is 
ripe. Surely reapers can be found and 
ready help given. Yours truly, 


Henry A. WHITE. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 


Tne Zruth Seeker (Free think- 
ing) is not quite satisfied with the po- 
sition occupied by the National Unitar- 
ian Conference. It rather likes the 
Unitarians—“particularly of the Chad- 
wick, Savage and Clifford stripe. They 
do not know what is the matter with 
them. They havetoo much Bible, and 
an orthodox Bible too, * * But let 
us be patient with them.” 


“Tr is a sort of moral conversion 
when a youthful mind turns from. its 
too exclusive admiration of Byron’s 
genius to the pages of Wordsworth.” 
“One half of society requires that you 
respect its faith, the other half that you 
respect its hypocrisy.” —Lifeof William 
and Lucy Smith. 

Tue frequent failure of our Unita- 
rian ministers in small towns and coun- 
try parishes, is due to the fact that they 
commonly administer our faith on ortho- 
dox principles.— Rev. Hl. W. Bellows, 
1868. 


Ir is the nature of foolish reasoning 
to seem good to the foolish reasoner. 
The absurd is taken as an excellent 
juicy thistle by many constitutions.— 


George Eliot. 


WE pray “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion;” a vain prayer, if having led 
ourselves thither, we love to stay in 
that perilous condition.— Fohn Milton. 


“Tr is so ennobling to preach a full, 
free gospel,” writes a brave missionary, 


who is undertaking an important work 
in a hard field. 


IF it were possible that a human be- 
ing could be without religion, it would 
also be impossible to give religion.— 
Froebel. 

THE gloom of a Presbyterian Sun- 
day was, is, and forever will be detesta- 
ble to the natural man.— Froude. 

ImiTaTIon has no place in moral- 
ity. —Kant. | 

SHE who rocks the cradle rules the 


| world.— Douglas Ferrold. 
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Giureh-Boor Prigit, 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
prtedin. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN OONFERENOE., 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AT THE NATION- 
AL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Once more in response to the invita- 
tion of the Council of this national 
body, I have the honor to report for 
the Western’ Unitarian Conference. 
Looking back over the three years in- 
tervening since the last report given at 
Saratoga, I gather, in the brief time 
allotted me, a few facts and figures 
that may intimate to you something of 
the scope and spirit of the work we 
are trying to do in the West. 

While | must, with regret, report 
that several of the Western churches, 
among them some of the older and 
wealthier ones, have not during these 
three years officially co-operated with 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 
still these have been years of uninter- 
rupted activity and encouraging growth 
within our borders. 

The headquarters have been main- 
tained as usual, with all their activities. 
Seventeen new societies have been 
formed, and twenty new _ churches 
built or purchased, (including four 
where work had been previously be- 
gun), fifteen of them by societies in 
active co-operation with the Western 
Conference. 

The Conference has raised. and dis- 


_bursed for current expenses $9,260.43. 


It holds intact the little fund of $3,000 
which came to it from Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s Society of New York, known 
as the “Frothingham Fund,” which, 
though free to be used, has been pre- 
served through years of severe strain 
upon conference resources by the gen- 
erous and self-sacrificing gifts of friends 
of the Conference, who have rallied to 
its support with unwavering loyalty 
and affection. Although bounded by 
certain geographical lines, the spiritual 
boundaries of the Conference extend 
into the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylva- 
nia, whence generous’ contributions 
have been received. 

Besides the $3,000 above mentioned, 
the Conference has on its subscription 
books over $15,000 of the $50,000 en- 
dowment fund asked for at its last ses- 
sion. The object of this fund, as 
stated by the committee of laymen 


_having it in charge, 1s,— 


“To give greater permanency and 
efficiency to the missionary work of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 
which, after serving the cause of re- 
ligious liberty and practical piety for 
thirty-seven years, has proven its right 
to public confidence and its capacity ef- 
fectually to work for the cause of lib- 
eral religion; and to place the Confer- 
ence on a firm basis as an organization 
that is fundamentally committed to the 
propagation of a religion in which 
character will be made superior to all 
thought lines or doctrinal distinctions.” 

The committee also expresses its con- 
fidence “that in this fund there is the 
beginning of a permanent Unitarian 
Headquarters Building for the West; 
that such a fund would greatly increase 
the national and non-sectional enthusi- 
asm in our cause; and that, recognizing 
the law of geographical limitations, the 
West could then take an honest share 


of the work which belongs to it, and 


which this active and progressive civil- 
ization demands.” : 

Contributions to this fund are still in 
order; and we confidently appeal to our 
friends everywhere to lend a_ hand in 
raising this modest endowment, which 
is meant to give strength and efficiency 
to our Western work. 

_In pursuance of this work, the secre- 
tary has traveled over 50,000 miles and 
preached in fifty-one of the seventy-six 
active societies, besides visiting many 
other places where occasional services 
have been held and breaking ground 
for the first time in new fields. Calls 
come to him from distant parts of the 


which they take with wry faces, but 


conference territory, far in excess of his 
ability to respond to them; and doors of 
opportunity are often seen ajar, which 
cannot be entered for lack of means to 
meet the necessary expenses. It is con- 
fidently expected that in the near fu- 
ture the completion of the endowment 
fund will put the conference in a posi- 
tion to follow up its work of opening 
new fields, with such substantial aid as 
is often imperatively needed to insure 
successful and permanent organization. 

One most encouraging feature of our 
work has been an increasing demand 
for the literature put forth by Unity 
Publishing Committee. Over one 
hundred and ten thousand Unity Mis- 
sion and Unity Short Tracts have been 
distributed by this committee. Besides 
these there has been a large demand 
for the current sermons of Savage and 
Chadwick and the tract publications of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
It is a significant fact that people every- 
where are reaching out after our litera- 
tere, and that our tracts are not pressed 
upon them as a medicine for their souls, 


are eagerly sought after, and the most 
of them paid for as something valuable 
and important. 

As an indication of local interest in 
the maintainance of the work of the 
conference, I may mention the organi- 
zation, one year ago, of the Unitarian 
Club of Chicago, the object of which is 
stated to be to promote the spirit of 
fellowship, to help maintain the cen- 
tral headquarters, and to co-operate in 
the work of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Following our 
Western custom, this club welcqgmes to 
its membership both men and women, 
its first vice-president being a woman, 
and also its secretary. 

The last three sessions of the West- 
ern Conference have each presented 
especial points of interest. At the ses- 
sion of 1857 a new resolution was 
passed concerning a declaration of fel- 
lowship and faith, which was offered 
as a substitute for two resolutions pre- 
sented the year before at Cincinnati, 
one of which was at that time passed, 
the other rejected. This resolution of 
fellowship and faith, adopted by a vote 
of fifty-nine to thirteen, reads as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That, while the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference has neither the wish nor the 
right to bind a single member by declarations 
concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks 
some practical good may be done by setting 
forth in simple words the things most com- 
monly believed to-day among us, the state- 
ment being always open to re-statement, and 
to be regarded only as the thought of the 
majority. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and under- 
standing above set forth, we, delegates of the 
Western Unitarian churches in conference 
assembled, at Chicago, May 19, 1887, declare 
our fellowship to be conditioned on no doc. 
trinal tests and welcome all who wish to join 
us to help establish truth and righteousness 
and love in the world. 

And, inasmuch, as many people wish to 
know what Unitarianism commonly stands 
for, speaking always in the spirit above set 
forth, we make the following statement of its 
past history and our present faith. 


OUR HISTORY. 


In this country Unitarians came out from 
the Congregational churches of New England 
some eighty years ago,—came out as new 
Protestants, asserting— 

(1) The Supremacy of Character above Be- 
lief, in Religion. | 

(2) The Rights of Reason in the use of the 
Bible Revelation. 

(3) The Dignity, as against the Depravity, 
of Human Nature. 

(4) The Unity, not Trinity, of God; the 
Divinity, not Deity, of the Christ; and that 
Jesus was sent as teacher to save us from our 
sins, not as substitute to save us from the 
penalties of sin. 

Channing was their leader then. Since 
Channing's day belief in the Bible as a mirac- 
ulous revelation, and in Jesus as having any 
authority save as his word coincides with 
natural reason and natural right, has largely 
faded away among them. This second move- 
ment of their thought began some fifty years 
ago; and Emerson and Theodore Parker have 
been their real, though at first their unaccept- 
ed, leaders in it. 

To-day few Unitarians but trust free thought 
and trust it everywhere; we only fear thought 
bound. Therefore our beliefs are still deepen- 
ing and widening, as science, history, and life 
reveal new truth; while our increasing em- 
phasis is still on the right life and the great 


Moral Order of the Universe, faith in All- 
Ruling Righteousness. 


OUR FELLOWSHIP. 


In all matters of church government we 
are strict Congregationalists. We have no 
‘‘creed ” in the usual sense; that is, no articles 
of doctrinal belief which bind our churches 
and fix the conditions of our fellowship. 
Character has always been to us the supreme 
matter. We havedoctrinal beliefs, and for the 
most part hold such beliefs in common; but 
above all ‘“‘ doctrines ” we emphasize the prin- 
ciples of Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. These principles make our all. 
sufficient test of fellowship. All names that 
divide “religion” are to us of little conse- 
quence compared with religion itself. Who- 
ever loves the Truth and lives the Good, is, in 
a broad sense, of our religious fellowship: who- 
ever loves the one or lives the other better 
than ourselves is our teacher, whatever church 
or age he may belong to. So our church is 
wide, our teachers many, and our holy writ- 
ings large. 
OUR DOCTRINES. 


With a few exceptions we may be called 
Christian theists; theists as worshiping the 
One-in- All, and naming that One, “ God, our 
Father”; Christian, because revering Jesus as 
the greatest of the historic prophets of religion ; 
these names, as names, receiving more stress in 
our older than in our younger churches, The 
general faith is hinted well in words which 
several of our churches have adopted for their 
covenant: “In the freedom of the Truth, and 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” It 
is hinted in such words as these: “ Uni- 
tarianism is a religion of love to God 
and love to man:’ “It is belief in the 
humanity of God and the divinity of man:” 
“Tt is that free and progressive development 
of historic Christianity,which aspires to be syn- 
Onymous with universal ethics and universal 
religion.” But because we have no “creed ” 
which we impose as test of fellowship, specific 
statements of beliefabound among us,—al ways 
somewhat differing, always largely agreeing. 
One such we offer here. 

We believe that to love the good and live 
the good is the supreme thing in religion. 

We hold reason and conscience to be final 
authorities in matters of religious belief. 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scrip- 
ture, old or new: 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have 
taught men truth and righteousness and love, 
as prophets of religion: 

We believe in the growing nobility of Man: 

We trust the unfolding Universe as beauti- 
ful, beneficent, unchanging Order; to know 
this Order is truth; to obey it is right, and 
liberty, and stronger life: 

We believe that good and evil inevitably 
carry their own recompense, no good thing 
being failure and no evil thing success; that 
heaven and hell are states of being; that no 
evil can befall the good man in either life or 
death; that all things work together for the 
victory of Good: 

We believe that we ought to join hands and 
work to make the good things better and the 
worst good, counting nothing good for self 
that is not good for all: 

We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal 
life awakes in man the sense of union, here 
and now, with things eternal—the sense of 
deathlessness; and this sense is to us an earn- 
est of a life to come: 

We worship One-in-All,—that Life whence 
suns and stars derive their orbits and the soul 
of man is Ought,—that Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, giving 
us power to become the sons of God,—that 
Love with whom our souls commune. This 
One we name—the Eternal God, our Father. 


At the thirty-fourth annual session of 
the Conference—May 15, 16, 17, 1888, 
—was celebrated “Fifty Years of 
Emerson,” it being the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the “ Divinity School Ad- 
dress.” The exercises consisted of 
hymns (one written for the occasion by 
F. L. Hosmer), prayer, responsive 
readings from Emerson, great sentences 
from Emerson (from the audience), 
several addresses, and a poem by John 
W. Chadwick. 

A commemoration pamphlet was 
issued, printed in brown ink on heavy 
laid paper, containing the order of exer- 
cises and the “* Divinity School Ad- 
dress;” and, by a resolution of the 
Conference, the churches, Unity Clubs, 
Sunday-schools, study-classes, Post- 
office Missions, Sunday circles, and 
similar organizations throughout the 
West, were requested to observe the 
Emerson semi-centennial, “ that there- 
by the influence of a great soul niight 
be extended, and an acquaintance with 
this epoch-working paper in the history 
of Unitarianism be increased.” In har- 
mony with this suggestion, Emerson 
Memorial Services were held ina num- 
ber of our churches. Thus did the 
Conference testify its gratitude for the 
spiritual quickening which has come to 
the world from the Father of Lights 


faith to which the right life leads,—faith in the 


ee 


At the session of 1889, “ Thirty Years 
of Darwin ” was the topic for the day, 
which led up to noble heights of 
thought and spiritual suggestion; and it 
has already been proposed and adopted 
by our board, that a Theodore Parker 
day signalize the session of the next > 
Conference, in May, 1890, thirty years 
from that May-day in Florence, when 
“the great soul fell asleep so softly 
that the most anxious watchers knew 
not that the last’ breath had been 
drawn.” 

In such studies and observances, the 
Western Unitarian Conference desires 
to express its appreciation of those who 
have opened the way for a broader, 
more rational, more inclusive religion, 
and to make some contribution toward 
the upbuilding of that faith which finds 
God in the nature_of things and in the 
soul of man. 

One or two general reflections, and 
I am done. 

I might dwell on the perplexities and 
obstructions which vex our Unitarian 
work in common with that of all other 
religious bodies. But, believing as I 
do that these are but the signs of health 
and growth—the strugglings of the 
spirit for adequate expression; believ- 
ing that they are educational, and lead- 
ing us on to greater strength and nobler 
union and larger efficiency—I cannot 
be persuaded to take up any wail on 
account of them. Let me rather point 
you to some of the things that seem to 
me full of encouragement and hope for 
the Unitarian movement in the West. 

There is coming to be in the West- 
ern churches a growing consciousness 
of organic unity—a stronger feeling of 
belonging somewhere, of being part of 
alarger whole. And this too, without 
loss of that feeling of congregational 
and local independence which is char- 
acteristic of us and accords so well with 
the genius of our American institu- 
tions. In the most of our churches 
there is increasing desire for co-opera- 
tion. We have our six State Confer- 
ences, working with more or less effici- 
ency, toward which the churches are 
directing money and interest. And, at 
the last session of the Western Confer- 
ence, four-fifths of the active churches 
of the West—sixty out of severity-six 
—sent reports of their work and con- 
dition either directly by their pastors 
or lay officials or through the secre- 
taries of State Conferences; and, from 
some of those churches not officially 
co-operating with the Conference, in- 
dividual members pay the average 
amount of the former church contribu- 
tions. 

Parishes in search of ministers and 
ministers in search of parishes have 
referred their problems to headquarters 
during the past year as never before 
since my Official connection with the 
Conference. The correspondence of 
the summer months, usually a time of 
inactivity in our parishes, has resulted 
in the settlement of six ministers and in 
several temporary engagements for 
ministers coming to take a look at the 
Western field. Such unity of action, 
such mutual dependence and helpful- 
ness, seem to me to be indications of a 
growing interest in and recognition of 
the benefits of organized effort. 

Furthermore, there is growing 
among our people a larger trust in 
principles. In the churches with which 
I am familiar there is but little nerv- 
ousness about doctrines or statements, 
and a growing confidence in the power 
of truth to make its way and compel 
the allegiance of all reasonable minds, 
a hopeful forward look, a feeling that 
whatever is of God cannot be over- 
thrown, and a settled conviction that 
righteousness is the true test of piety. 
The thought is working itself out 
clearer among Unitarians that it is our 
duty, first, to lead the good life, to be 
just and helpful and public-spirited; 
and, secondly, to be intellectually sin- 
cere, to profess to believe only that 
which commends itself to reason and 
conscience, to say no word and make no 
sign merely in obedience to conven- 
tionality, but to speak right out of the 


through the soul of Emerson. 


heart of to-day’s convictions, to trust 
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the men and women who are to-day 


UNITY. 


ourselves to the broad stream of living 
truth that bears the world forward to 
ever nobler development and diviner 
wisdom. 

Another feature of our general out- 
look is in the good quality of many of 


offering themselves for the ministry 
of our churches. The empty pulpits 
are being supplied by a class of young 
men and women of unusual promise in- 
tellectually and of a devout and con- 
secrated spirit. And I would speak a 
word especially of the efficiency and 
acceptability of women in the Uni- 
tarian pulpit of to-day. They seem to 
be solving the problem of howto fill 
up empty pews in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

In one church, which has a woman 
for its pastor, where in former years 
the congregation was discouragingly 
small, I found on a recent visit that the 
pews were all occupied, and that it had 
become necessary to fill the adjoining 
parlors with chairs to accommodate the 
growing congregation. 

In another church, which had been 
living “ at a poor dying rate,”’—indeed, 
could hardly be said to live at all—a 
marvellous resurrection has taken place 
under the quickening power of awoman 
in the pulpit. 

Doubtless, some go at first out of 
curiosity; but, as was said of many who 
thronged the revival meetings of early 
Methodism, * those who went to scoff 
remained to pray,” so those who go to 
hear the woman preacher as the sensa- 
tion of the hour remain, if not to pray, 
at least to hear and to work, drawn by 
the power of earnestness and eloquence 
and womanly charm. Thus the women 
are paying us back for our distrust and 
grudging permission to enter the min- 
istry—which they are still compelled to 
do without the beneficiary assistance 
which is graciously offered to young 
men—by doing most noble service in 
our churches. | ) 

What is more, they are, so far as 
know, fostering that constructive spirit 
which is surely gaining ground among 
us. The successful preacher, all the 
time, is not the mere brilliant orator or 
ruthless iconoclast, but the constructive 
preacher. The sermons that people 
are calling for are not the controver- 
sial, but the practical and affirmative. 
The things that build up and strengthen 
are coming into ever greater demand. 

The establishment of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Institute, 
which meets annually in October for a 
three or four days’ session of resolute 
facing of Sunday-school problems, 
marks a growing interest in Sunday- 
school work, which becomes each year 
more real and serious. 

‘The Unity Club, after much badger- 
ing and buffeting from those who are 
afraid of clubs, and those who were for 
the nonce unable to see how literary 
studies could promote religious growth, 
is taking its place among us as one of 
the recognized helps in the building up 
of the church. The Browning craze 
may still serve as the butt of ridicule 
to a certain class of minds; but those 
who have been inspired and uplifted by 
the study of “Saul,” “ Abt Vogler,” 
and * Paracelsus,” will not join in the 
laugh. The young people who have 
studied the “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” or 
the moral problems presented in the 
stories of Hawthorne and George 
Eliot, under a leader who has himself 
felt their moral stimulus and spiritual 
suggestion, are likely to be more inter- 
ested in the Sunday preaching and bet- 
ter helpers all around because of the 
inspiration of the Unity Club. 

Pursuing these lines of work, fol- 
lowing the leadings of the spirit in our 
day, seeking for the “ more light” that 
is ever breaking from the eternal word, 
we stand fast in our convictions and 
hold out the hand of fellowship to all 
those who would “ live in the spirit.” 

JOHN R. EFFINGER. 


Man must earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, truly, but also by 
the sweat of his brain within his brow.— 


Ohe Unity Club. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EMERSON 
OLASS PROGRAMME. 


BY W. C. G. 


Emerson’s ‘‘Essays, First Series.’’ 
Houghton & Mifflin editions $1.25, 
re Series I and II together, paper, 
50 cts.) 
Emerson’s Poems ($1.25, $1.75.) 


Books to con- aie ** Memoir of Emerson,” 2 vols. 


Class Books... 


sult for bio- $3.50.) 
graphical | Edward Emerson’s ‘‘ Emerson in Con- 


papers. cord.’ ($1.75.) 

Fortnightly meetings. One essay an 
evening, to be read at home previously 
by all. The poems named to be also 
read at home, if possible. They are 
arranged in two groups, one referring. 
to the essay, the other to the biograph- 
ical paper of the evening. 

Each one to bring the two books to 
the class, with paragraphs of the essay 
numbered for convenient reference in 
discussion. 

In the discussion,— 

Keep talk ¢o the point. 

Keep it brisk and pressing, not 
loitering. 

Keep it general. Every one should 
come with vow to say something 
during the meeting. The leader 
should call out the shy ones. No 
three persons fo do three-fourths 
of the talking. ' 

Keep it free and truth-seeking. Be- 
ware of the arguer. ‘ Welcome 
freedoin of speech. Let every one 
feel it a duty to express an opposite 
opinion, if it is cherished; to be 
true to his own thoughts and ex- 
periences; but this in the rzghi 
spirit, for the sake of the truth 
only.” 

Keep trying to “think #J to Emer- 
son, not.to bring him dewz to us.” 

At each meeting begin with— 

(1) Quotations from memory—the 
noblest thought in Essay: a round- 
the-class exercise. 

(2) Short Paper, biographical of 
Emerson. The twelve meetings 
will complete the Life. (See be- 
low.) 

(3) Lhe Essay:— 

Analysis. All to prepare, one to 
read, a brief outline of the essay, 
the main thoughts. 

Page by page—not reading con- 
tinuously, but stopping over para- 
graphs and sentences that have 
helped or mystified in the home 
reading. Every one to be alert 
and ready to confess. 

Discussion all along the way. 

Collateral Readings from Emer- 
son or others, if time. 

(4) An Emerson Poem, selected from 
among those named below, to be 
read and interpreted. 

THE TWELVE MEETINGS. 
I. Paper: Concord, and those who 
have made it famous. 

Essay: “ History.” 

Poem: One from among— 

Concord Hymn. Musketaquid. 


Hamatreya. Peter’s Field. 
Quatrain (No. 14). conan 


Wood-Notes, I. Sphinx. 
Waldeinsamkeit. Song of Nature. 
My Garden. Fragments on Poet (No. 14). 


Fragments on.Life (No. 34.) 


II. Paper: Little Ralph. 
Essay: “ Self-Reliance.” 
Poem: One from among— 


Titmouse. 
Harp (close). Freedom. 
In Memoriam E. B, E. Sursum Corda, 
— Quatrain (No. 19). 
Fable. Fragments on Poet (No.30). 
Fragments on Life (No. 35.) 


III. Paper: The Young Preacher. 
Was he right in leaving the 
pulpit? 

Essay: “ Compensation.” 
Poem: One from among— 


Goodbye. Written in Naples. 
Fragments on Life (No. 14). aoa 
Hymn at Second Church. Uriel. 


Dirge. 


Quatrain (No. 30.) Astrea. | 
To Ellen. Compensation (both). 
Merlin, II. 


IV. Paper: Emerson the Lecturer. 
Essay: “ Spiritual Laws.” 
Poem: One from among— 


Saadi. Destiny. 
Fragments on Poet Guv. 
Nos. 4°8). Spiritual Laws. 
Closing couplet of the book. Fragments on Poet (No.17). 
— Letters, 
Fate, | Prayer... 


WV. Paper: Emerson in the Trans- 
cendental Movement. 
Essay: “ Love.” 


Thoreau. 


Poem; One from among— 


Bacchus. To Rhea, 
Two Rivers. Give All to Love. 
Forerunners. Translation (No. 8). 


Fragments on Poet 
(Nos.13, 14, 32). 


Thine Eyes Still Shined. 
Initial and Demonic 
Love. 


VI. Paper: Emerson & Carlyle. 
Essay: “ Friendship.” 
Poem: One from among— 


Fragments on Life (No.15).Friendship. 
Webster. Celestial Love. 
—— Fragments on Life (20). 


VII. Paper: Emerson in Concord. 
Essay: “ Prudence.” 
Poem: One from among— 


ey on Life Fragments of Nature (No. 


Nos. 33, 25). 23). 
The Visit. ——- 
Threnody (opening). Days, 
Apology. Day’s Ration. 
Berrying. Fragments on Life 
Miracle. (No. 1). 
Humble-Bee. Fragments on Poet 
Snow-Storm. (No, 16). 


Monadnoc (the Mountain-men). 

VIII. Paper: Emerson as Traveler. 
Essay: “Heroism.” 

Poem: One from among— 


Fragment on Nature(No.2).Heroism. 
Fragments on Life (No.24).Character. 
Written in Naples. Voluntaries, IIT, IV, V. 
Written in Rome. Quatrain (No. 24). 

vaa Fragments on Life (Nos. 
Forbearance. 30, 32). 


IX. Paper: The Old Age of Emer- 
son. 
Essay: “ The Over-Soul.” 


Poem: One from among— 


Terminus. Brahma, 
— Unity. 
W orld-Soul. Pan. 


W ood- Notes, IT, Fragments on Poet (No.15). 
X. Paper: Emerson the Reformer. 
Fissay: “ Circles.” © 
| Poem: One from among— 


Ode to W. H. C. Politics. 

Ode: in Town- Hall. —- 
Boston Hymn, Each and All. 
Chartist’s Complaint. Xenophanes. 
Park. Limits. 


XI.. Paper: Emerson the Poet. 
Essay: “ Intellect.” 
Poem: One from among— 


Beauty. ae 

Rhodora, Experience, 

Sea-Shore, Culture. 

Monadnoc. Test, 

arid Mane f Solution, 

Merlin, Lines upon Goethe. 

Poet, I, II. Fragments on Life (No.27). 


Fragments on Poet. .Fragments on Poet (Nos. 
Enchanter. 7, 10, 18, 22). 


XII. Paper: Emerson’s Religion. 
fissay: * Art.” 
Poem; One from among— 


Art. Problem. 
ee Worship. 
Threnody (close). 


She Study Sable. 


Institutes of Economics, By Elisha Benja- 
min Andrews, D. D., LL. D., President of 
Brown University, and late Professor of Eco- 
nomics in Cornell University. Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdette & Co. 

Now that current thought is so much 
occupied with the problems of socialism 
and kindred subjects, a book adapted 
to lead the way into a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of political 
economy and the present outlook of 
scientific economic thought will be cor- 
dially welcomed by many outside the 
colleges. President Andrews’ “ suc- 
cinct text-book for the use of classes in 
colleges, high-schools and academies” 
is also admirably adapted to general 
use as a guide to isolated students or 
clubs. It is of unique value for what 
it leaves unsaid, for it omits all but 
the most general outline of each topic 
from the main text, leaving the fuller 
exposition to illustrative notes and the 
other writers to whom the reader is 
referred. These references are to all 
the leading works on the subject, and 
are given with each topic in definite 
chapter and page. This is a time- 
saving arrangement which will be 
highly appreciated. 

President Andrews has brought to 
his study of economics the broad out- 
look of the historian and the human 
sympathies of an experienced pastor. 
The result is a work of rare fairness 
and practical interest. a. 7. % * 


Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of Religions. 
With an Introduction by Charles orris. 
Troy N. Y.: Nims and Knight. 

‘This book, whose author dates his 
preface at Boston, but does not give 
his name, was written to support the 
proposition that the religions of the 
Aryan races have originated in solar 
myths. It is very conclusively shown 
that sun worship has played a promi- 


nent part in the development of our 


religious practices and beliefs. As usual, 
however, with favorite theories, our 
author seems to have pushed his too far 
and made it explain too much. Some 
of his facts look in a different direction 
from the one in which he would have 
them. Thus he makes much of a belief 
in acrucified savior as common to Aryan 
religions. This he calls a solar myth. 
The savior is the sun. The crucifixion 
is his loss of power in winter. But the 
cross, which appears so frequently in 
the religious art and literature of vari- 
ous races, is not necessarily connected 
with crucifixion at all. Our author 
finds it repeatedly used to represent the 
life principle. Now this seems to point 
to phallic symbolism quite as much as to 
solar mythology. Indeed there can be 
little question that this other idea, to 
which our author makes no reference, 
has at least, to some degree, entered 
into the significance of the cross as a 
symbol in religious history. Religion 
has many roots. No single theory will 
explain all of this complex department 
of human life. 

The book gives numerous illustrations 
of the coincidences and resemblances to 
be found among the religions of various 
races and times, and will thus serve to 
strengthen our growing sense of that 
sympathy which binds together all hu- 
man aspirations after a higher life. 

H. D. M, 


Ihe Idea of God. By Paul Carus, Ph. D. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
15 cents, 

Dr. Carus has given us an interesting 
history and analysis of the idea of God 
in this lecture. He proceeds from I. 
The nature of ideas, Il. etymology 
of the word God, III. God an ab- 
stract idea, IV. the conceptions of 
God, to V. definition of the ideal of 
God, and VI. the monistic conception of 
God. He finds Matthew Arnold’s defi- 
nition incomplete, since God is the 
power manifested zz ourselves, as well 
as “the power not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness.” Mr. See- 
ley’s is inadequate, though broader than 
Arnold’s, because it implies a God out- 
side of nature. John Fiske’s is too an- 
thropomorphic. 

His own definition is, “ Gop 1s THE 
ETuHIcAL LirE oF NAtTurs.” This 
is not only an idea, it is an z¢dea/—that 
is, a living idea, to be more and more 
realized in human thorght and conduct. 
Man is the true incarnation of this 
ethical life of nature. All such studies 
are helpful in an age which is groping 
after some satisfying thought of the 
Source of Good and the Supreme Be- 
ing,if haply it may find and name him. 

1. Cs Sa 


A Summer in a Canon. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston and New 
York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.<0. 

A clever and sparkling out-door story, 
telling how a party of lively sixteen- 
year-old boys and girls with judicious 
but not obtrusive guardians, camped 
out. There is no love story, no plot, 
no character analysis, but every page is 
a fresh surprise in incident and re- 
partee. Perhaps the repartee is a trifle 
too clever for the children described in 
the narrative, but it makes good reading 
for other children. The book is a 
thoroughly healthful one, and it is hard 
to tell whether the young folks or their 
elders will enjoy it more. cc. H.K. 


A California story. 


A Happy New Year to You; One Merry 
Christmas Time; Hurrah for the New Year; 
Our Baby's Book. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Among the many holiday books and 
souvenirs which are fast making their 
appearance, those noted above are 
among the most attractive we have 
seen. As shown by the titles, the first 


ings. “Our Baby’s Book” is larger 
and more pretentious than these. This 
is a happy device, and makes a safe and 
pretty repository in which to keep all 
the cherished mementoes which mark 
epochs in baby life. Each dainty book 
is handsomely printed on heav 


ring and chain. 


three form a series consisting of aCal- 
endar, Christmas and New Year greet- 
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board, quaintly illustrated in colors and 
neatly fastened with ribbon, silver 
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Nov. 30, 1889 


— Pates from the ‘Field, 


Cleveland, O0.—A_ correspondent writes: 
The skies in Cleveland were overcast last 
Sunday, yet the day shone with a radiance of 
its own in Unity Church. The anniversary 
of Mr. Hosmer’s taking charge of our church 
here is also the anniversary of his entrance 
into the ministry, and the Sunday’s sermon 
on “ A sower went forth to sow,” was com- 
memorative of both events. When the sub. 
ject was announced the week before, I think 
the question lingered in many minds as to 
what the seed had been, upon what ground it 
had fallen, and what fruit it had borne, and 
perhaps in the quiet intervals of the busy 
week some long sermons had beén preached to 
audiences of one. So when the Sunday came 
again the house was filled with a congrega- 
tion ready to do its part in the morning serv- 
ice. The earnest words of the speaker as he 
told of the spirit of love in which he had en.- 
tered upon his field of labor and the spirit of 
freedom in which he had worked in it, stirred 
the minds and hearts of his people until the 
very air seemed full of tender memories of 
the eleven years of our common work. He 
touched upon the thought that our united 


work had really accomplished something for 


: Wilson of the Congregational Church Uof 
_ Hinsdale, the sermon by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd | 


the larger life of the community in which we 
live, and touched upon it in such a way that 
each hearer felt anew gratitude for helpful 
words from the pulpit that had made dark 
ways light, for courageous words that had 
made difficult tasks easy, for sympathetic, 
patient words that had made sorrow endur- 
able, for sincere words that had made truth- 
ful living a necessity. In a word, all felt 
anew strength to fulfill the good willed in 
those hours of worship which our minister 
has made truly “ hours of insight” into the 
life of the spirit. 


Boston.—The last assembly of the Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Union discussed “ Discipline 
in the Schools.” It was agreed that children 
enjoy a well regulated home or class and can 
easily be taught tocontrol conduct by a loving 
teacher. Reports of school visits told of in- 
creased value of S. S. Society Manuals and of 


the monthly meetings of the Union. Much 
sympathy was expressed for Rev. H. G. 


Spaulding, the real leader of the Union, in 
his home sorrows. His only daughter, a 
promising young woman of eighteen years, 
has just passed on to God. : 
—A union of all denominations, including 
the Universalists and Unitarians, is just made 
in the interest of a series of public Temper 
ance meetings, to be soon held in Tremont 
Temple. It is especially hoped that such 
meetings will materially help the temperance 
advocates the coming winter in city and State 
politics. 

—Rev. C. A. Bartol is about starting on a trip 
to California. His health is much improved 
by late rigorous treatment. | 
—At the A. U. A. rooms Revs. E. E. Hale and 
Brooke Herford are the veterans. There is 
danger of great overwork in their pushing 
home engagements and winter missionary 
journeys. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Channing Aux- 
iliary of the First Unitarian Church is push- 
ing its work vigorously. A unique bit of 
missionary enterprise is the publication 
monthly of “ Scattered Leaves,” a single’ leaf 
of heavy paper, envelope size, neatly printed 
on both sides, counting heading and all some 
fifty lines. No. 21, October, 1889, is “ The 
Faith of Ethics,” taken from the noble sermon 
by Wm. C. Gannett. Two study-classes 
are about to be formed. A class for the study 
of Russia, under the charge of Miss M. A. 
Walsh, with a course of fifteen lectures, and 
a History Class, under the charge of Prof. 
Bernard Moses, of the University of Cali 
fornia, seventeen lectures, under the general 
topic, “ A Thousand Years of German His- 
tory.” All persons are eligible to member- 
ship of these classes, which meet on Tuesdays 
and Fridavs, at 3:30 P. M., in the parlors 
of the church. From an earnest correspond- 
ent we get the following touch of personal 
interest in the Chicago headquarters: “I 
read UNITY eagerly, with keen sympathy for 
the earnest workers who are doing incredibly 
great things, and, as it seems to me, creating 
a great storage battery of inspiration and sacred 
flame for the rest of us. 


Des Moines, Iowa.— Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of 
Des Moines, has now for some weeks been 
ill. The Des Moines Daily News of Nov. 
18 contains the following: ‘“ The many 
friends of Rev, Ida C. Hultin will regret sin- 
cerely that her illness is assuming a serious 
character. Yesterday it was necessary to ask 
that the usual church bells should not be 


rung on her account, and this morning some 


of the teachers asked that their pupils should 
take pains to pass her residence quietly.” 


Hultin and her devoted people. Her sickness 
comes in the midst of a year of unwonted 
interest in her congregation. We pray that 
she may soon be restored to the work that so 
much needs her persuasive and eloquent 
word. ) : ah 


Hinsdale, [l.— Unity Church was the scene 


-. of a pleasant re-union of friends, Thursda 
_ evening, Nov. 21, on the occasion of the ordi- 
- nation to the Unitarian ministry of its newly 
_ elected pastor, Herbert Taft Root. 
pee ive reading was by Rev. Carrie 


The re- 
. Bart- 


lett, the reading of scriptures by Rev. Geo. H. 


We 
are moved with profound sympathy for Miss 


| 


‘Li2,000 SOLD sé: 


Stockham & Co., Chicago, LIL. | 


Jones, the ordaining prayer and right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. John R. Effinger, and the 
charge to the candidate by Rev. James Vila 
Blake. The ordination hymn, which was 
written for the occasion, by Rev. William C. 
Gannett, was rendered by the choir, after 
which the benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. Herbert Taft Root. The church was 
made glorious with lilies and chrvsanthemums, 
and with kindly and cordial faces. The dark- 
ness and the rain outside could not chill the 
warmth nor dim the beauty within the walls, 
consecrated by love and faith and earnest 
effort. | 


Tahlequah, Indian Territory.—A Post Of- 
fice Mission has been established here. A 
correspondent writes to the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Conference: ‘‘ We hope soon to 
have the Post Office Mission in a flourishing 
condition. We have read many of the tracts 
and some of the sermons, have enjoyed them 
very much and been benefitted by them. We 
read UNITY every week and like it very 
much.” We send greeting to this distant 
outpost. The touch of hands by letter helps 
all around. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Unitarian Church 
recently gave a parish supper to which one 
hundred and fifty guests sat down. 

—A Unity Club has been organized and is 


‘getting to work. We have the promise of 


the programme of this club at an early day. 
The society shows indications of new and 
larger life. 


Valley City, N. Dakota.—Rev. Helen G. Put- 
nam did the first Unitarian preaching in this 
place October 26, 27, 28. She gave three dis- 
courses On Unitarianism, and much interest 
was awakened. The people are asking for her 
return. 


Meadville, Penn.—Rev. Helen G. Putnam. 
has been visiting old friends in Meadville, and 
on Nov. 17 supplied the Unitarian pulpit of 
that place. 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, 
Life and Organization from the Ele- 
ments to Man, being a Following of 
Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality 
into Organization, and Organization in- 
to the Various Types of Being, Cul- 
minating in Man.—By Ransom Dex- 
ter, A. M., M. D., LL. D. <A valuable 
book of reference to accompany the 
study of any works on evolution. It 
contains nearly 400 illustrations, many 
of them full-page, with a copious glos- 
sary of biological terms. Large $8vo., 
515 pages, half morocco, gilt edges, re- 
duced from $6.00 to $2.25; cloth, 
sprinkled edges, reduced from $3.50 to 


$1.75. 

“ The work really contains a treatment of 
the subject which is new in some important 
respects, and comprises the latest conclusions 
arrived at by the most eminent toilers in this 
field of investigation. ‘The chapter on ‘Life’ 
is especially interesting, as it contains an able 
discussion of the question which has puzzled 
the ablest minds of historic ages, and was 
doubtless a vexing problem long before men 
became wise enough to write. The last 
chapter, treating of the ‘facial angle,’ is in 
facts, if not in words, the most eloquent ex- 
isting exposition of the relation between form 
and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animal kingdom. 
The book is handsomely made. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and, without excep- 
tion, well executed.”—Chicago Tribune. © 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


No better book to show the trend of Faith amon 
men who trust the Science of the nineteenth century. It 
might have been called “* The God of Evolution.” 


The Faith of Faiths 
and its Foundations. 


A new edition, paper covered, of ‘Show us the 
Father.’’ Six Unitarian Conference Ser. 
mons by 

Savage, Calthrop, Simmons, 
Chadwick, Gannett, Jones. 


CONTENTS. 


The Change of Front of the Universe. 
The Fullness of God. 

The Unity of God. 

The Revelation of God. 

The Faith of Ethics. | 
Religion from the Near End. 


170 Pages. Price, Paper, 50 cents. 
Any 000k advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 


or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to thé amount of $5.00 at 


advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 
asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 


Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 


ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16 mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. | 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SOHOOL LESSONS. 


gee" Price per dozen does not include postage. ae} 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
‘Gannett Wells. 

II, Home Life. By Mrs.. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III, School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 1o cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C, Gannett. 15 

, cents; per dozen, $1253 chart, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America, By W, C. Gannett. 15 cents; per 


dozen, , ee ; 
VI, Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America. By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents; per 


dozen, $1.25. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J, Ll. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
Stories from Genesis, By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. FZ 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P, Gilman. 15 cents; per dozen, 


1.25. 7 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M, Mann. _ 15 cents; per dozen, 


$1.25. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation 


Unceasing. By H, M, Simmons, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 
XII, Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. 


Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann, 20 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XV. The Childhood of Jesus, Part I. In Jesus’ 


Land. 
The Childhood of Jesus, Part II, In Jesus’ 
ome, 
The Childhood of Jesus, Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. in Je- 
rusalem; and after. 
These four Series by W. C. Gannett, Each 
10 cents; per dozen, 1,00, 
XIX. The Seven Great Teachers of the World 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


SERVIOE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday- 
Schools, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00, ‘i 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 

taster, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; 
per hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample Copies, 3 cents; 
Per hundred, $2.50, | 


UNITY INFANT OLAS8S OARDS. 


A. ‘Sayings of Jesus,”’ 10 cards, iiluminated, 15 
cents. 

B, ‘Kindness to Animals,” 
15 cents, 

C. ‘Corner-Stones of Character,”’ 
with photo, 20 cents, 

D. ‘ Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 

E 


cents, 
. ** School Life.’? Out of Print, 


10 cards, illuminated, 


12 tinted cards, 


OTHER SUNDAY-SOHOOL HELPS. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 


Quarterty Report Cards. 12 cents per 

ozen. 

Lives and Deeds. Part I. Early Hebrew 
Stories. By Rev. C. F, Dole, 125 pages, 


20 cents; per dozen, $2.00, 

Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, 
Henry G, Spaulding, 
per dozen, $2.00, 

Old Testament Cha to show the gradual 
owth of the Hebrew Religion and its 


By Rev, 
110 pages, 20 cents; 


criptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cents, 

The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 
15 cents. 

The Art of Securing Attention. ByJ.G. 
Fitch, 15 cents, 


The Sunday-School; its Tools, Methods 
and Worship. By J. V. Blake. 15 cents, 
“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A Drama 
_ for Sunday-School Concerts. Six Characters, 
$. J. V. Blake. 15 cents; or, 7 copies for 
1.00, 
Werentp- Three Sermons in Pamphlet. Worship 
ecessary to the nea Sage ag of Religion; 
C, G. Howland. Worship in the Church, J. 
V. Blake, Worship in the Home, W, C, 
Gannett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday-School. By 
Anna L, Parker. 5 cents, 
The Teacher’s Conscience, By Charles G. 
Eliot. § cents. 
The Masque of the Year. By Lily A, Long, 
A ma for Sunday-Schools or Unity Clubs, 
| 10 cents; $5.00 hundred, 
The Minstrei’s Carol. A short Christmas 
Drama, § cents. | 


pine Publications of the Unitarian 8. 8. Society 
are ° 

those of the Sundae Schoot . Association, London. : 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 


175 Dearborn St., Chioage, Il. 


The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful—By William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Eight sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan- 
nett, and “Faithfulness ,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers only in packages of ten. 


Frances E. Willard says of it: “The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
my own, that I wrote a little notice of it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, I 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 
writings of a Unitarian, and wondered thata 
Methodist, like myself would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildly inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not in his classic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. 
At this, the young man had the grace to write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first note came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had réad the secone.” 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 


Other Poems.—By. Alice Williams 


Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5ocents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—Piladelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs,” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—Wew 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 


We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


‘‘The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty.""—Pudlic Opinion, 

‘*Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 
unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists.."— Watts's Literary Guide, - 

‘‘Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all ordinary readers to follow him 
with pleasure.’’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By Al//red 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘ The.essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts." 
—New York 7r7dune. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By -. Max 
Miller. Price, 75 cents. 


‘They are the ripe expression of a life-long 
labor in the study of the Science of Language,” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 
openees of the idea of God in human thought and 

istory. 


‘‘An effort to purify our idea of God.’’—LZite- 
rary World, London. 

‘‘ The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argvument.’'—Watts's Literary Guide,London. 


MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 
tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. rice, 
10 cents. 


‘‘In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and somé new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind.’’—Ziite News, Chicago. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 


with 
.00 at 


offer 


or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cas 

order, we wil books to the amount of 

advertised prices,and Unity one year free; ¢ 

applying both to renewals and new subscriptions 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY, 


he Hane. 


OUR THANKSGIVING GUEST, 


Of all the sweet home meetings, 
The sweetest and the best 

Was the welcome to our fireside 
Of a dear Thanksgiving Guest. 


With early glad expectance 
The household was astir, 

And when the sun shone clear and bright, 
We said, “‘ It shines for Her.” 


And when at times a cloud arose, 
We watched with vague alarms 

Until she crossed our threshold, 
And we held her in our arms. 


We knelt to her, we kissed her hand, 
And felt supremely blest, 

For she gave us each a gracious smile, 
Our dear Thanksgiving Guest. 


When we gathered at the table 
And she filled the honored place, 

We saw with deep emotion, 
Shadows flit across her face. 


Her eyes were dim with longing, 
Her voice was thick with tears, 

And we said, “ She mourns remembering, 
The joys of happier spheres.” 


But we gave her words of comfort 
Till her grief was overcome, 

And enthroned within her high chair, 
She serenely sucked her thumb. 


While she watched the flickering firelight 
In the fading afternoon, 

She sang in baby tashion | 
Many a quaintly foreign tune, 


Then she talked, and tho’ her converse 
Soared to themes we could not reach, 
Bewitched, we listened breathless 
To the music of her speech. 


At last her eyes drooped slowly, 
By sleep’s soft touch caressed, 
“ Good night, good night,” we whispered, | 
* Thou dear Thanksgiving Guest.” 
ANNA M, PRATT. 


HOW BELLE REFORMED. 


A petulant sigh, so long drawn out 
that it seemed to come from the 
very ends of Belle’s little worn boot- 
toes, caused me to look up from my 
sewing just in time, alas! to see m 
cherished volume of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” flying into the farthest corner 
of the room. 

“IT do get so tired reading about that 
angelic, goody-goody Eva!—well I don’t 
care, | do mamma,” she reiterated in 
response to mv look of surprise and 
remonstrance, 

I was half prepared for this outburst 
on the part of my little daughter; for 
some days I had noticed that she seemed 
unhappy and discontented, but I had 
waited for her to give me, as she 
always did, her confidence unsought. 

“ Well, dear, what is it?” I asked, 
prepared to hear of some fresh trouble 
into which impulsive. Belle’s hasty 
little tongue had led her at school. 

“Mamma, dear mamma, I’ve come 
to confess,” parodied she, dropping into 
a dejected little heap at my feet and 
preparing for what she called “a 
thorough talk.” 3 

“It was so easy for Eva to be good, 
mamma, it just discourages me from 
ever trying. Every one loved her 
without her ever thinking about making 
them. I’d just give worlds to be good 
and popular, but try as I will the girls 
won’tlike me. You’venoideamamma 
how hard I try; why, Mary Bliss 
would never have passed her examina- 
tion in this world if I hadn’t helped her 
this whole blessed term; and as for 
Maggie Shaw and the rest—anyway, 
mamma, I think they ought to like me 
more. But whenever there’s anything 
going on they always try to avoid ask- 
ing me.” 

* You are surely exaggerating, dear,” 
I said; but unheeding the interruption 
Belle continued.” 

“Only to-day I overheard Jenny 
Marshall planning her party with her 
chum Cora Smith and she said, ‘lI 
spose ’ve got to invite Belle Austin 
but I hate to awfully, for she’s always 
saying something disagreeable.’ Just 
think of thatmamma! You can’t guess 
how unhappy it made me. I thought I’d 
see how Eva St. Clair contrived to make 
every one love her but it’s just no use 
at all to try her way. [Hf I tried to be 
goody-goody the girls would all call 
me a make-believe saint and a hypo- 


crite, and you know, mamma, that’s 
what I never could be called. It’s a 
perfect hobby of mine. I always be- 
lieve in saying just what I think. So 
many of the girls say mean, snippy 
things behind people’s backs, but [ 
always pride myself on saying the 
truth right out.” 

* But, little daughter,” I said, as 
Belle paused, “in her tale of woe” to 
take breath, “Is not that just where 
your whole difficulty lies? ” 

“In speaking the truth?” questioned 
Belle aghast, “why Mamma Austin, 
you wouldn’t have me fretend to 
people, would you?” 

‘You make the same mistake that I 
did in youth, little daughter, a mistake 
that went far toward making me un- 
popular with my playmates. It is 
neither pretending nor deceiving for a 
little girl to refrain from expressing her 
opinions at all times. And isn’t it pre- 
sumptuous, dear, to give your ideas of 
people and things as necessarily ¢rue 
ones? Are you always in possession of 
facts necessary to make you a compe- 
tent judge as to what constitutes the 
truth? ” 

“ Why, I never thought of it in that 
light mamma. _ I’ve always prided my- 
self on saying just what I thought, 
whether it was pleasant or unpleasant, 
thinking I was being frank and straight- 
forward while all the time I was only 
being conceited.” 

“ Let me give you a safe rule to fol- 
low: If you cannot make your thoughts 
of people and things pleasant ones 
refrain from” uttering them. It has 
taken me years and years to learn to 
keep guard over my hasty tongue, 
Belle, and sometimes, even now I fear 
the lesson is poorly learned. 

“Next time you help Jenny Marshall 
don’t preface your assistance by telling 
her you should be ashamed to ask help 
on such easy problems. You will find 
she will appreciate your kindness and 
love you more if you give the help 
without unpleasant comment.” 

“ Mamma Austin,” Belle said rising 
in a determined way and picking up 
the abused volume of “Uncle Tom,” 
“from this time I’m going to try as 
hard as ever I know how, to be differ- 
ent and do differently. I can’t take 
Eva St. Clair’s way to make people 
love me, but [ll have a way of my 
own. You'll see, mamma.” 

Belle and I had this “ thorough talk ” 
more than two years ago. Made fully 
conscious of her worst fault she has 
earnestly tried to correct it. Disap- 
pointing failures there have been, many, 
many of them in a day at first, when 
the hasty little tongue would give utter- 
ance to some unkind speech “that 
slipped out quicker than lightning” 
Belle would affirm by way of apology. 
In spite of her failures she has courage- 
ously held to her resolution and she is 
fast winning the confidence of her 
schoolmates and the love her hungry 
little heart craved. 

At least, this is what I overheard 
Jennie Marshall say not long since: 
“ No, girls, it’s no use. We can’t have 
the tea party Thursday, for Belle 
Austin can’t come then and a tea party 


wouldn’t be atea party without her.” 
ANNA GAYLORD. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

y acareful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a ‘delucanel flavored beverage which may 
Save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judic- 
ious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
cendenky to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 

roperly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made em with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England’ 


John W. Chadwick and M. J. Savage on 
EVOLUTION. 


BY MR. SAVAGE: 

The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. 

Pamphlet, 30 pages, 10 cents. 
BY MR. CHADWICK: | 

Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. Pamph- 
let, 28 pages, 10 cents, : 

Charles Robert Darwin; his Life, Works and Influ- 
ence. Pamphlet, 36 pages, 1o cents. Address, 


TamEs H. West, Publisher, 192 Summer St., Boston, 
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‘ Nh \\ Yet there are many conservative women 

Funan \ | who never try new ideas; they wait until 
an article has become the standard in its 
line—‘‘ until it can crow. 
women we want to say that PEARLINE 
has reached that point; it is now a 
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oe Vip, be in, FES — 1S absolutely harmless to 
so ee mt NY Px ay fabric or hands. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 


B Ware offering imitations which they claim to be Peagline, 
or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they 

PEARLINE is never peddled, but sold 

Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


are not, and besides are dangerous. 
by all good grocers, 
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To these 


necessity in millions of homes 
throughout the land. 


INTELLIGENT WOMEN re- 
cognize its wonderful cleansing 
properties—admit that it is the 
modern soap—that it has no equal 
for ALL washing and cleaning 
purposes—that it effects a saving 
of time and labor—that 
by doing away with the 
= worst of the rubbing it 
does away with the worst 


IRENE &. JEROME'S NEW VOLUME 


IN A FAIR COUNTRY. 


With 55 full-page original illvstrations, engraved on 
wood, and printed under the direction of George T, 
Andrew, with nearly one hundred pages of text, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Elegantly bound 
in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edge, $6.00; Turkey 
morocco, $15.00; tree calf, $15.00; English seal style, 
$10.00, 

A PERFECT UNION CF ART AND LITERATURE, 


Over the clear-cut thoughts of a modern master of 
classic essay, one of the foremost of American artists 
draws the magic pencil which has achieved so many 
triumphs, and “in verdure clad,’’ starts into life the 
rural beauties of ‘ April Days,” ‘*My Outdoor 
Studies,” ‘‘ Water Lilies,” ‘‘ The Life of Birds,” ** The 
Procession of the Flowers,” and ** Snow.” 
happy thought that selected these models of literary 
genius for illustration, a loving homage to nature which 
guided the artist in her wanderings ‘‘ In a Fair Coun- 
try.”’ The fifty-five illustrations which ornament this 
volume are not surpassed even by the former triumphs 
of ** One Year’s Sketch Book,’’ ** Nature’s Hallelujah,” 
* A Bunch of Violets,’ and **The Message of the 
Bluebird,’’ household treasures throughout the land. 
Whether floating in her boat on the Concord River, 
with its wealth of floral adornments, its scenic sur- 
prises in the windings of its stream in and about places 
made famous by Thoreau and Emerson, or in her loftier 
flights amid the hills of ‘* beautiful Camden” down by 
the sea, where the grandeur of mountain views pos- 
sesses charms to wake enthusiasm, she has exhib- 
ited the same fidelity to nature in her beautiful pictures, 
the same exquisite taste in the selection of her subjects, 
which have characterized her previous achievements, 
Withont the illustrations the essays would be admir- 
able; without the essays the illustrations would be 
charming, but the union of pen and pencil has produced 
a book in every way superb. 


New Editions of the Jerome Art Books 


NATURE'S HALLELUJAH, 

ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 
In same blndings and at same prices as ‘IN A Fair 
CountTrRY.”’ 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS; quarto, gold cloth, illus- 
trated, $3.75, also in various fine bindings, alsoin Pal- 
atine Style, tied with chenille. 

THK MESSAGE OF BLUEBIRD, Told to Me to 
Tell to Others. LIilustrated, cloth, $2; Palatine 
Style, ribbon ties, $1.00. 


Lee and Shepard’s Other New Books. 


THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY. 
By Kate TANNATT Woops, oblong, illustrated, 


cloth, $2.00. 

WITHIN THE ENEMY’S LINES. By OLiver 
Optic. Second Volume Blue and Gray Series. 
Cloth, $1.50. . 

OUR COLOR BOOKS, All neatly boxed, with rings, 


It wasa | 


chain and ribbon ties, as follows: 
new Calendar of novel design. 
HURRAH FOR THE NEW YEAR! 
cénts. 


Price, 75 


Poém for the Holidays. 
ONE MERRIE CHRISTMAS TIME. Price, 75 cts. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. . Price, 75 cents.* 
For keeping a record of Baby’s Life, 
OUR BABY’S BOOK. Price, card-board, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.50. 


THE LOVELY IVORINES. 


A full line of our Hymns and Poems in Cream White- 
covers, adorned with gold and silver decorations. 
Gilt Edges. Boxed. Price, $1.25 each, Compris- 
ing the following. 

Rock of Ages. Abide with Me. 

The Calm and Silent Night. 
Nearer, My God to Thee. 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
The Lord is My Shepherd. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
| Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
Curfew Must Not Ring T6-Night. 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 
Come into the Garden, Maud. 
That Glorious Song of Old. 
Our Father in Heaven. 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
The Breaking Waves. 
The Mountain Anthem. 
Hannah Jane. 
Dora. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent free on receipt of 
price. Our catalogues, illustrated and otherwise, free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HOUSEKEEPER'S WEEKLY. Delights intelli- 
nt women. Bright, fresh, helpful. No trash.’ 

Nothing like it. $1.00 a year. Just see it. Send 

stamp for sample. 6th and Arch St.,.Philadelphia, 


An Unequaled Tri. 
tumph. An agency business 
where talking is unnecessary 
Here are portraits of Miss Anna 
mPage of Austin, Texas, and Mr. 
Jno Bonn of Toledo, Ohio. The 
lady writes: “I do business at 
almostjevery house I visit. Every 
one wants your grand photo- 
graph album, and were I dea 
and dumb I could secure orders 
rapidly.’ The man _ writes: 
*Your magnificent album is the 


dé Oo we greatest of all bargains, the 

EE aS veople generally are wondere 
struck and order at sight.The orders taken last week pay mea 
profit of over ® 1 OO.” This is the chance you have been look- 
ing for. You can make from $5 to #25 and upwards every 
day of your life Talk not necessary. You can make big money 
even though you dont saya word Our new style album is the 
grandest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the 


world. Double size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most 
elegant and artistic manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings 
splendidly ornamented Insides charmingly decorated with most 
beautiful flowers. It is a regular #810 album, but it is sold to 
the people for only #2. How can we doit ? Itis the greatest hit 
of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are satisfied with 
a profit of a few cents on each Agents wanted! Any one can be- 
come a successfulagent. Extra liberal terms toagents. We pub- 
lish a great variety of Bibles and testaments, also subscription 
books and periodicals. Agents wanted forall. Our agents are 
always successful. We do the largest business with agents in 
America, and can give larger value for the money and better 
terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for all of above 
mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 
H. HALLETT & Co., BOX 99M, PORTLAND, MAINE, 


EKODAK. 


Za, You press the button 
we do the rest.” 


perm Anybody can 
Itake Photographs with 
the Kodak, 


For Sale by all Photo 
Stock Dealers. 


e- Send for copy of 


Kodak Primer, with 
sample Photograph’ 


Loaded for 100 Pictures, Re-loading $2 00. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


N30DAYS’ TRIAL 


Pc EGLESTORS T 


DELASTICTRUSS 


as a Pad different from al] 


erson does 
withthe finger. With light pressure the Hernia is held 
securely day and night, and a radical cure certain. Itis 
oer durable and omen, Sent by mail. Circulars free, 
ECCLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 


5 Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 


Street Lighting by Contract. Send fos 
Catalogues and Estimates, 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


And yet an income of 


8°%o 9%J0 10%Jo 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in 
an advertisement, address 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘oun coe. 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons, Endorsed 
by National Teachers’Association. $2 


.0O a year, 
ALICE B. STOCK HAM &Co..Chicago,111. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 


NS ELECTRIO, 


A Monthly for 


Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 
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UNITY. Nov. 30, 1889 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


ie. 


LA 


ECONOMICAL MEN! 


— Autoungements, 


ULL WEIGHT™ 
. PURE fi. 


day evening, Dec. 3. Teachers’ meeting every 
Friday evening at. 7:45. Sunday evening, 
Dec. 1,8 Pp. M., there will be a meeting held 
to listen to reports of the recent National Con- 
ference held at Philadelphia, and to consider 
the relations of the church to the Western 
Unitarian Conference and other missionary 
bodies. Addresses will be made by several of 
the members. All interested are invited. 


Unity Cuurcnu, Hinsdale-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


HoL_LAND LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 
Curran Hall, 350 Blue Island ave., near 14th 


heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


REVISED PRICE LIST 
| —OF— 


CHARLES H. KERR & C0’S, PUBLICATIONS. 


The following prices take effect Nov. 1, stg and 
supersede any prices previously advertised. 


you a Suit or Oyercoat, express or mail paid 
on receipt of price. We will win and hold 
A patronage if you try us with an order] 
e have built up this immense business by 
our painstaking methods, and by doing by 
others as we would be done by. 
Ep. L. HUNTLEY & Co., Style Originators. 


In ordering Suits or Overcoats observe 

‘strictly following rules for measure- 
ment: Breast measure, over vest, close up 
under arms. Waist measure, over pants, In- 
side leg measure, from crotch to heel. 


PRICE-LIST. 
HEAVY-WEIGHT CLOTHING—SUTTS. 
Men’s Brown All-Wool Double and Twist 
Cassimere Sack or Frock Suit ......$9 © 
Men’s Fancy Black or Blue English Worst- 


College: 
great satisfaction. 


or express on receipt of price. For 
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aa Unity Cuurcu.— Corner Dearborn avenue TRADE |” okt lyk in Similarities of Scientific and 
4 ; “ay Mui our section, ° 
i. taiyewes esse ’ i ER Reercertirseepeces ae 
i . y ——o from the best By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D. 
Be THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner oe KNOWN and} | Second Edition Just Ready 
Ae Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, VES oo wh 
ie minister. Sunday services at I1:00 A. M. : % sale CLOTHING PRESS NOTICES anp INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 
Ree Sunday, Dec. 1, Mr. Blake will preach, sub- ES Houss in the : 
Hi) ject, “ Why any Religion?” Sunday-school Sg flems a world, at pri- r, diate gs Independent ; The main argument 
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i Jones, minister. Sunday, Dec. 1, Mr. Jones SSNS z TORQ TR ae contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
will preach in the morning at 11:00, on “ Mir- Na your DEALER temperately set forth. 
acles,” by request. Sunday-school at 9:30 | ee does not keep hristian Union; ‘The best book published 
A. M. Emerson section of Unity Club Mon- ‘ Its ty a ee ent bomen TOURS, apeous So prenee, gh mew gom se on the relations of Science and Religion. 
eae >» Pri - | for more than a quarter of a century. is U - di . us and we ‘ver: ; 
day evening, Dec. 2. Philosophy section, Tues the United eh Govamamank’ Wadkesma be pA WILL furnish London Inquirer; A noble book. It is es- 


pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
ground. 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


* * * The argument as a whole 


From Dr. Noak Porter, Ex-President Yale 
I have used it in my classes with 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 


cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
$5.00 cash with 


order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 


. ‘ Anonymous—A Pure Souled Liar.........-...... O ed All-Wool Sack or Frock Suits... .. oo advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
street. Rev. H. W. Thomas D D., will preach Bickford’s Circumstances Beyond Control...-.--- $0 % Men’s Brown or Gray Velvet Finish, 4. applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. ws 
Sunday evening, Dec. 1, at 7:30. Bierbower’s reanigeotl RIA Ki bisndusessnbensee ae pag — g at Fine Cassimere Address 
Bixby’s Religion and Sciencc as Allies, cloth. ___. O ack Or FroG UIT. ccc cccccs 6000 seen 
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A Specific for Throat Diseases.— 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TrROCHES have been long and 


Stebbins’ American Protectionist’s Manual, cloth, 75 
we éé é< «é¢ paper, 25 


VENICE, 
BY DR. W. J. ROLFE; 


10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 


and Classes. By GEORGE L. Fox......... 10 


Ce favorably known as an admirable remedv fcx Coughs, “ Progress from Poverty ..-.........-...-. O utline Studies in the “A 
Hoarseness and all Throat troubles. ‘They are excel- Stockwell’s Evolution of Sanenapanitt SR OE ae ‘ MUSIC FOR TENNYSON’S NEW at soe “By ety wen ; 5 Sg 10 
eee lent for the relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat. They | Towne’s Aphorisms of the Three Threes...._... — POEM: “THE THROSTLE:” I2. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
t a are exceedingly effective.”’— Christian Worid, London, | West’s Complete Life .....................---.--- ’ Cities. By EMMA ENpDICOTT MAREAN.. 10 
18 England. ue Ups . of waar ae WUE seus Kenninwsducec 20} A CHAT WITH MADAM MODJESKA;1] 13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
ea aA pA ‘illiams’ Rationa COLOR Y ~ poo ccc cceeccsccces - 100 7 . ~ x, Life. By JENKIN LLoypD JONEs.......-.-- 10 
: i Children Starving to Death Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail ~ BROW NING RETSRENLS LIST; 14. History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 
: On account of their inability to digest food, will find a | 97 express om receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with A ‘PEGASUS’ SYMPOSIUM--IMITA- ev ayy et. cae eee ye Titian 
most marvlelous food and remedy in Scott’s Emulsion, order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at TIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF Reli Albert Direr. y me Th soo ad 
i Very palatable and easy digested. Dr. S.W, CoHEN of advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer MEDLZEVAL POETRY: 15. 1. prone peepee an ought. 
Waco, Texas, says: ‘*I have used your Emulsion in applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. , yJoun C. LEARNED....... ae ites i. ” 
Infantile wasting. It not only restores wasted tissues, Address BROWNING’S ‘LURIA,’ 16. wepenen of Holland. y EDWIN VD. - 
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but gives strength, and increases the appetite.”’ 


The Limited Fast Mail. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BY PROF H. S. PANCOST; 
SHAKESPEARE’S INHERITANCE 


17. Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By FREDERICK J, 


. Rs Pia idncnd pcieke cite sdddnesavese 10 
The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, has FROM THE 16TH CENTURY, 18S. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
just put ona Limited Fast Mail Train to carry the BY DR. SINCLAIR KORNER; Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 10 


United States mail between Council Bluffs and San 
Francisco and Portland, This daily Fast Mail train 
will carry a limited number of passengers, and in addi- 
tion to the United States Mail Cars, and a baggage car 
will be composed of a Pullman Palace Sleeper an 
Pullman Dining Car for Portland, and a Pullman 
Sleeping Car for San Francisco, thus accommodating a 
limited number of passengers. 

The sleepers and the Baer will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Only first-class tickets will be honored on this train, 

This train with its connections, makes the extraordi- 
nary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
and 104 hours to Portland. 

As accommodations are limited, early application 
for same should be made tothe Union Pacific Agents 
in New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to E, 
L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 2§c. a bottle. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 


of the story is the renunciation made 


by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. IgI. 30 cents. 

“'Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/:- 


mént, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Toledo Bee. | 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press.” — Zhe Open Court. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
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IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 
Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


AREND & CO, 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 


J. T. Shayne 


& Co., 
Fur Manufacturers, 


191 AND 193 STATE STREET, 


perfect fitting 
A LSKIN 
Garments and Furs, 
Shoulder-Capes, Muffs, 
Caps, Gloves, Robes, etc. 
, Write for prices and 
— catalogue. Prompt at- 
tention to mailorders. Inspection invited. 


In writing please mention this paper. 


DCE See 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION; 


MOUNET-SULLY’S HAMLET;, 
THE USUAL DEPARTMENTS, Etc., Etc 


Port-LorE reports plans of study of Shakespeare, 
Browning, and other literary societies. 

News of important stage representations; reviews 
and notices of new books; and a variety of literary mis- 
cellany, with Letters from London and Paris are, also, 
regular features of PoET-LorE. Subscribe now, 


THE SCRATCH CLUB, by H. A. CLARKE, Mus. 
Doc., Prof. of Music in the University of Penn’a. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Scratch Club,’’ the author has 
given alively record of the meetings of an imaginary 
group of musicians and their friends, who discuss music 
and kindred subjects, and tell stories, some grave, some 
gay—forming a sort of musical ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’”’ intermingled with animated conversations. Some 
of the interesting subjects touched on are Music in the 
Public Schools and Church, Musical taste in America, 
International Copyright, etc. Price, in Paper Cover, 75 
Cts. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publ’rs. 


THE POET-LORE CO., 
223 South 38th St., Philadelphia. 


WARM FEET 


ENJOYED ALL WINTER 


By invalids the aged and 
who wear our won- 


6 Central Music Hall Chicago, Ill. 
THE YANKEE BLADE ep rect 1 § 
Sent free, on trial to new subscribers only, N 
Sent 


7 fl ( ] year for $1; 


is 
‘ $2 a 4 
or $2.40; 4 yea 
| : for $3; 8 years for $3.50. We 
will not be undersold. 1-cent 
stamps taken. Mention this Address 


paper. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. 


THE» FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


‘FARMERS VOICE CO. 23cc83%sa'st 
es 


The most comprehensive popular essay on,_this impor- 


fe cago Tr tbune. : CHICAGO, ee os ae lds tant topic ever printed. 
ey “There is nothing unworthy here, either in Per pair,3 pairs for $2 by mail, Our boo 
| : - rh: % ; Will retail this season at to Health” core free. Write to-day. © 
mora Ss or in art. —/ hiladelphia American. lowest Cash Wholesale CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., P f f | t 
“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- prices their Celebrated roOooIs O volu 10M : 


BY NELSON C. PARSHALL. 


CoNTENTS: Four great Factors of Evolution; Proofs 
from Geology; Proofs from Morphology; Proofs from 
Embryology; Proofs from Metamorphosis; Proofs 
from Rudimentary Organs; Proofs from coseragcs. 
Distribution; Proofs from Discovered Links; Proofs 
from Artificial Breeding; Proofs from Reversion; 
Proofs from Mimicry; Spontaneous Generation; A Sum- 
mary of Evidence; Language andthe Moral Sense. 
Conclusion. 


Pamphlet, 36 Pages, 10 Cents. 


2 icine Address, "i 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. () D quited, to, the weakest stomech. 150° PROFIT TO BOOK AGENTS\ James H. West, Publisher, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ! bel), Palmer, | © Outfit 30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. CHICAGO. 192 Summer st., Boston, Mass 
| i e a “Fe ro a ee? > P ee as . oN ae ea ri tae a a > i bo wgle ? i es ms 
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